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HE characteristic element in the common notion of a city is 
an aggregation of dwellings, either in actual contact each with 
each or separated only by such little space as convenience of light 
and ventilation requires,—a cluster of compacted habitations such 
as was anciently surrounded by acommon wall. And perhaps we 
may, without any violent stretch of imagination, regard these hab- 
itations, even in a great city like our own, as but the multitudin- 
ous apartments of one vast house, and all the citizens as members 
of one household. 

‘‘A palace,” says Dr. Johnson, ‘‘must have passages”; and 
our great house has no lack of extensive and spacious corridors, 
1,1834 miles of paved streets, enough to make a continuous road 
from St. Louis to Boston, some of it admirable, a good deal barely 
tolerable, not a little intolerably bad. 

And as our house is not yet completed, but is all the time en- 
larging,—6,444 new apartments were added in 1896 at a cost of 
nearly $22,730,615, and the work has not stopped yet,—so there 
are yet other main passages which might naturally be expected 
to have, and do have, a rough and unfinished appearance, 1,494} 
miles of unpaved roadway, most of it provided with sidewalks, of 
which we have in all 4,863, miles of various degrees of excel- 
lence. And as a great house, besides its stately halls and galler- 
ies, has also its back stairways and dark passages, with many a 
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nook and corner handy to conceal the delinquencies of the slov- 
enly housekeeper or unconscientious servant, who is prone, like 
Shakespeare’s Puck, ‘‘to sweep the dust behind the door’’; so we 
have abundant counterparts to these in our 1,340 miles of alleys; of 
which only 1084 miles are paved, so that it may safely be affirmed 
that that portion to the condition of which we can ‘point with 
pride” is very small. 

The halls and corridors of this house of ours are lighted with 
more or less regularity and constancy, by 54,203 lamps, of which 
over 42,180 burn gas and over 10,000 gasoline, while 1,765 shine 
with electric light. Our total expenditure last year for keeping our 
lamps trimmed and burning was $1,058,496.88. Our electric light 
plant is valued at nearly $750,000. 

Our municipal house has, of course, the modern improve- 
ments, being supplied daily with 254,208,509 gallons of water (in- 
cluding a good deal of solid ground, as any one may see by letting 
some of it stand a little while), by means of an apparatus valued at 
$25,369,215.21, including nearly 1,692 miles of pipe, to which great 
additions will (evidently) have to be made before our vast stretch 
of unpaved streets is fully supplied. The same is equally true of 
the not quite 1,306 miles of sewers with which our house stood 
equipped last New Year’s day; they included more than 57 miles 
laid during 1896 ; they have doubtless been largely added to during 
the current year, and will need still greater additions in the years 
to come. 

Indeed, these modern improvements of ours, stupendous as 
their extent is, fall a good deal short of the magnificent proportions 
of the mansion which they undertake to supply; and its inhabit- 
ants have opportunity now and then,—some of them pretty much 
all the time,—to draw the lessons of patience which, in a single 
dwelling, prompted Henry Ward Beecher’s essay on ‘‘ Brown Stone 
Fronts as a Means of Grace.” 

The family that inhabits our municipal house has gathered 
itself ‘‘out of all nations and kindreds and peoples and tongues.” 
According to the last school census there were then more than a 
million and a half—to be exact, 1,616,635—of us. The school cen- 
sus reports not quite two-thirds of our family as Americans. Ac- 
cording to the proportion disclosed by the census of 1890, nearly 
two-thirds of these are children of foreign-born parents, so that 
only about 320,000 are of native American parentage, including 
nearly 25,000 of African descent. 

The number of those whose tone of thought and habits of life 
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are in general harmony with our national institutions and traditions 
is, we may reasonably apprehend, considerably short of the greater 
number, and let us hope a good deal more than the 320,000. 

The school census reports 121,436 Irish, an element which cer- 
tainly shows a remarkable aptitude for making itself at home in our 
political institutions, surprising in view of the very generally ac- 
cepted assertion that it is impossible for Ireland to get along with 
Saxon laws and methods. The number of these is increased to 
226,636 by counting those of foreign or mixed parentage. The 
same estimate shows 187,000 Scandinavians, for the most part very 
hopeful material for American citizens, 20,184 of the same blood 
and training as the founders of New Amsterdam, and 427,527 Ger- 
mans, among whom may be found many of our best citizens and 
comparatively very few of our worst. 

More strange to American ways are (for the most part) the 
Bohemians and Poles, who collectively number 85,620 according 
to the school census, and 81,844 more than that American-born are 
reported of foreign-born parentage. | 

The school census also gives a total of about 30,000 Russians, 
a term applicable to races more diverse than the most unlike of 
those whom we have been considering ; a Russian may be by race 
and education, German, Scandinavian, Finn, Slav, Tartar, or Es- 
quimaux. Then, too, there are 22,340 Italians. And to make up an 
assortment, there are among us about tooo Chinamen, over 700 
Greeks, together with a liberal sprinkling of Arabs, Persians, Jap- 
anese—people, indeed, from all four corners of the earth, aggre- 
gating in the unclassified columns of the school census over 15,000 
souls. Our sister republic, Mexico, has a surprisingly select rep- 
resentation, 100 plus 2. Perhaps she still remembers that in ear- 
lier days her elder sister has been somewhat over-bearing and 
grasping. 

Of the 380,245 voters who registered for the presidential elec- 
tion of 1896, nearly one-half, were foreign born. And of the men 
of 21 years of age and upwards, the census of 1890 represents only 
a little over 127,000 as native Americans, nearly 198,000 (more 
than 60 per cent. of the whole) having been born in foreign coun- 
tries. 

On the whole, however, we may infer that if the principles of 
Christian civilisation on which this nation was founded do not pre- 
vail in Chicago, it is not because of any necessity of heredity, other 
than the common heredity of original sin. 
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Closely connected with the question what are we, is that other 
(if indeed it is another), what are we doing? 

The sites of great cities are generally determined by their con- 
venience as distributing points. This is pre-eminently the case with 
Chicago. The safe landing-place which the mouth of the Chicago 
river, afforded at the western extremity of the chain of lakes ; then 
the convenient communication with the Mississippi through the IIli- 
nois and Michigan Canal, and later still the converging of multi- 
tudinous railroads, are the triple source of the greatness of Chicago. 
And as she was created for distribution, so that has been her pre- 
dominant employment ever since. Manufacturers too have been 
attracted by the convenience of the place for collecting their ma- 
terial and sending out their products ; but still the decided major- 
ity are engaged in the work of distribution either directly, or by 
supplying the means of distribution or ministering to the wants of 
those who distribute. These two latter classes include many who 
may be disposed to assert for themselves the title of producers, and 
may feel a certain superiority over those whom they call ‘‘ middle- 
men.” But if they are only furthering the business or serving the 
personal wants of the distributor, then his work is all that theirs 
ultimately amounts to; and judged by what it accomplishes, their 
work can have no greater merit or dignity than his. If we do not 
judge by the result accomplished, then the distinction between 
producer and distributor becomes altogether idle; and we are 
thrown back upon the truth that the dignity and merit of a man’s 
work consist not in what is accomplished by it, but in the intelli- 
gence and conscience which prompt and direct it. More than that, 
one who accomplishes nothing at all, who can only lie still and 
suffer, may rank in moral worth and dignity immeasurably above 
one who works out the most useful results simply because he does 
not see how else he can so conveniently get a living, and who would 
drop his work almost as suddenly as lightning, and quite as reck- 
lessly, the moment he saw how he could live comfortably in idle- 
ness. 

Some idea of the extent of our commerce and (indirectly and 
not very accurately) of our consumption of food may be derived 
from the fact that in 1893 (these figures chance to be at hand) 
there were received 4,664,000 barrels of flour, while 4,105,117 were 
shipped, a difference of 558,883. Of wheat 35,355,101 bushels 
were received and 24,715,738 shipped, a difference of 10,639,363 
bushels. Of Indian corn the receipts were 91,255,154 bushels, and 
the shipments 78,919,781 bushels, a difference of 12,335,373. The 
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receipts of butter were 150,742,418 pounds, and the shipments 
145,700,000 pounds, a difference of 5,042,418 pounds. The receipts 
of cheese were 59,000,000 pounds, and the shipments 51,000,000. 

The receipts of lumber were 1,600,000,000 feet, and the ship- 
ments 733,000,000 feet. The enormous amount of 925,000,000 feet 
is said to have been used in the city during the year. 

The United States census of 1890, which attributed to Chicago 
a population of about 1,100,000, enumerates not quite 10,000 man- 
ufacturing establishments, employing about 191,000 workmen, not 
including clerks, superintendents, proprietors, or officers of cor- 
porations. Of these workmen about 12,000 were employed build- 
ing or repairing railroad cars and engines, the only object of which 
is obviously to provide means of distribution. Between 10,000 and 
11,000 were employed in printing and publishing establishments, 
So far as their work did not tend merely to the wasting of ink to 
spoil paper—which as every one’s observation may teach him, is 
just what a very large proportion of printing amounts to— it is 
simply the distribution of thought. 

There were also (in round numbers) 5600 carpenters, 6000 
masons and 2200 plumbers, a great proportion of whose work was 
necessarily applied to provide dwellings, offices, and warehouses 
for those who were engaged in distribution or in ministering to the 
wants of those so engaged. The workmen thus particularised 
amount to more than 36,000, and there are still other deductions, 
each by itself comparatively small, but all together very consider- 
able, to be made from the 153,000 remaining. And of the work of 
that remainder a great part, the extent of which can hardly be as- 
certained with exactness, is merely subsidiary to distribution in the 
way which has already been pointed out. 

A census for the year preceding that of the World’s Fair, 
taken by the City Department of Health, does not distinguish be- 
tween manufacturers and wholesale dealers, nor between the clerks 
and the workmen in any manufacturing establishment. It shows a 
total number of 572,000 persons employed in all branches of busi- 
ness, of whom over 72,000 were engaged, directly or indirectly, in 
some kind of transportation service, besides 10,400 bridge and car 
builders, 6326 pavers, 5000 persons, manufacturers, or wholesale 
dealers in bicycles and baby wagons, 2684 in vehicles of a larger 
growth, 574 harness makers or wholesale dealers, and 427 ship 
chandlers, a total of over 26,000 whose work is evidently altogether 
subsidiary to transportation. There were over 32,000 others en- 
gaged in wholesale trade, besides many more who, as I have already 
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said, cannot in the returns be distinguished from manufacturers, 
Banking, insurance, commercial agencies of various kinds, real 
estate and abstract-making employed between 11,000 and 12,000 
more. There were also 120,000 persons engaged in various retail 
trades, a considerable number of them doubtless at handicraft of 
one kind or another, but again a very large portion of these serving 
the wants of the distributers. Of those who, as distinguished from 
distributers, would be classed as producers, the various building 
trades occupied nearly 64,000, and printing and publishing 20,000. 
On the relations of these to the municipal family I have already 
remarked in connexion with the United States census. 

The statistics of retail trade show 1403 dry goods stores, 730 
drug stores, 7000 of those places which by a disgusting euphemism 
have come to be called saloons so universally that it is useless to 
protest against it, 1056 bakeries—not so great an improvement as 
might be wished on Falstaff’s proportion of ‘‘one half-pennyworth 
of bread to this intolerable deal of sack’’; 2200 butcher shops, 1228 
milk depots and 3336 groceries, 1,550,000 barrels of flour, 3,000,000 
barrels of beer. 

The statistics of the Health Department do not include phy- 
sicians or lawyers. According to the directories for the current 
year, we have a little over 3000 of the latter and not quite 2500 
physicians and surgeons of various degrees of regularity. 

There are those in every city, who, instead of being regarded 
as members of the household, deserve no better analogy than that 
of the vermin, the rats, and mice, and cockroaches, and those 
blood-thirsty insects which it is hardly in good taste to mention to 
ears polite but which will occasionally start up to disgust and horrify 
the most careful and diligent housekeeper, and which seldom fail to 
overrun that habitation where negligent and indolent householders 
tolerate and set example to dishonest and lazy servants. So in too 
many a city do those who live by, and for, beggary, fraud, mis- 
chief, and lawless violence, those whose business it is to cultivate 
and develop the vicious propensities of mankind, to tempt the sus- 
ceptible to their ruin and entrap the unwary,—these pernicious 
vermin of the municipal house not only creep in through unfre- 
quented lanes and lift up their heads here and there in obscure 
nooks, but plant themselves in the most conspicuous locations, 
swarm in the chief thoroughfares and thrive sometimes in partner- 
ship with those whose sworn duty it is to exterminate them. Citi- 
zenship implies the sacred duties of the guardian as well as the 
ward’s accruing benefits; but a culpable indifference too often 
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characterises citizens of large municipalities. We become too in- 
dolent or too busy to attend to our public duty or too listless to dis- 
criminate between the faithful and the unfaithful public servant. 
To keep the municipal house clean and orderly we select men on 
account of the color of their hair or the cut of their whiskers, or 
the opinions which they profess on predestination, or the historic 
episcopate, or the canals of Mars, or the tariff, or the currency, or 
anything else wholly irrelevant to the business they have to do. 

When the servants and the stewards who are to oversee public 
functions are thus appointed and retained or dismissed for consider- 
ations as remote as possible from the duty they are to perform, is it 
any wonder that that duty should occupy a very low place in their 
thoughts, and that regard for it should not be strong enough to pre- 
vent them from following up various channels of a very different 
kind of usefulness ? 

Fortunately these considerations now apply chiefly to the ser- 
vants of the county and of the various townships included in our 
municipality. In the spring of 1895 the city adopted a civil service 
law, and thereafter inaugurated a system of municipal house-keep- 
ing which puts our public service upon a rational basis. This law 
applies the merit system to appointments and removals in every 
department of the city government, and while—so far as appoint- 
ments are concerned—it applied gradually, as vacancies occur, it 
is being put in thorough operation, and its effects are already 
plainly perceptible in the increased effectiveness of the entire ser- 
vice. The extension of this system to the county and town officials 
and employees within the city will give our municipal menage a do- 
mestic service as nearly perfect as such things ever get to be. 

It is not absolutely impossible, however, that our municipal 
vermin may by suitable reformatory agencies be converted into 
useful and acceptable members of the household. That their 
young may be so converted, if seasonably taken in hand, there is 
every reason to hope. 

And there is no neglect more cruel to the subjects of it, or 
more dangerous to the future of our city, than that which leaves 
multitudes of children to grow up in haunts of vice and unclean- 
ness, or swarm in the streets, acquiring a precocious smartness 
which only aggravates the want of any respect for law or faith in 
virtue. And of all our inadequate public charities none call more 
urgently for re-inforcement than those which pick up children des- 
titute of any genuine parental care, and bring them under the dis- 
cipline of a virtuous home. 
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Every one who has not altogether got rid of old-fashioned ideas 
would think family life not altogether complete without family re- 
ligion, manifested by occasional gatherings for worship and in- 
struction in faith and morals, and by some indication of those in- 
structions and of a regard to the object of worship in the daily con- 
duct of the members. How perfectly that conduct should exhibit 
and embody that regard and those instructions, is a question as to 
which the majority have perhaps rather vague notions, and some 
have notions which to some others would seem fanatical. But 
something of that nature almost every one will admit to be highly 
desirable and commendable. 

And this element is conspicuously recognised in our municipal 
habitation, which, like the stately mansions of old time, has among 
its multitudinous appartments not a few chapels and oratories. 

The City Directory shows in all about 780 places of public 
worship of every kind, some of them only small mission stations, a 
few which most people would regard only as rendezvous of cranks, 
but the vast majority of them centers of useful instruction and 
wholesome moral influence. The bulk of them may be grouped as 
follows: Baptist, 78; Presbyterian of all schools and Congrega- 
tionalist, 159; Episcopalian, 54; Lutheran, 124; Methodist, 138, 
and Roman Catholic, 106; leaving 121 unclassified. _ 

All the places thus grouped, and a large proportion of those 
which have not been classified, are devoted to the inculcation of 
everything which Protestants generally would consider essential to 
Christianity, the Roman Catholics differing from the rest only by 
adding some doctrines which they deem essential but which most 
Protestants regard as pernicious. But the computation roughly 
indicates that of those who have any conviction in matters of re- 
ligion which they are interested in maintaining, the immense ma- 
jority adheres to the essentials of what is commonly known as 
evangelical Christianity. 

If then the principles of that religion have not their legitimate 
practical application in the public life of Chicago, if vice and athe- 
ism often successfully arrogate to themselves the right of way, it is 
worth considering whether it is not because those whose duty it is 
to exert a contrary influence, are not enough in earnest in the prin- 
ciples they profess to co-operate with one another in the practical 
assertion of them. Such practical assertion would, of course, not 
consist in attempting the impossibility of compulsory religion, but 
in insisting on the eradication of haunts of vice, the suppression of 
brutal or indecent exhibitions and advertisements, and in the recog- 
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nition and teaching of piety and virtue (without forcing upon any 
doctrines to which they have conscientious objections) in our public 
schools. 

A recent issue of the Chicago Congregational Directory states 
the number of communicants of Protestant churches, other than 
Unitarian and Universalists, at 98,147. The numbers for the Bap- 
tist, Congregational, Presbyterian, and Methodist churches are pre- 
cise, the others estimates merely. That for the Protestant Episco- 
pal churches appears from the full statistics given in the Journal 
of the Diocesan Convocation to be less than half the actual number. 
Correcting this error, the whole number would be 104,531, but it is 
very probable that the numbers of the Lutherans also are under- 
estimated. 

In Protestant Churches there is almost uniformly a consider- 
able number of customary attendants and supporters of the church 
who are not communicants, of whom no account is generally taken 
in published statistics. The Protestant Episcopal statistics before 
referred to show that the number of parishioners of all ages is 
considerably more than twice the number of communicants. For 
the other denominations I have made a calculation based on a 
comparison of the membership roll of one Congregational church 
with a directory of the actual congregation for the same year, ad- 
ding to the numbers shown by the latter 44 per cent., for children 
under 14, being a fraction less than the proportion shown by the 
School Census. We thus arrive at a total 76 per cent. greater than 
the membership roll. Adding 75 per cent. to the number of com- 
municants of churches other than the Protestant Episcopal, and 
combining that result with the Diocesan reports before mentioned, 
we have, at a very moderate estimate, a total Protestant evangeli- 
cal population (in round numbers) of 190,000. To this should be 
added about 7ooo for Unitarians and Universalists. Adding the 
estimated Roman Catholic population of 495,000, we have a total 
of 692,000 for what might be called the Christian population of 
Chicago, a minority by 183,000. 

This unfavorable showing is probably due in great measure to 
the fact which has been very generally remarked, and the cause of 
which has been a good deal debated, that great numbers of people 
who might naturally be expected to be Protestants, stand aloof 
from the churches. The statistics of the Sunday schools, however, 
would indicate that a large proportion of these people are not un- 
willing to have their children brought under religious influences. 
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And there is thence reason to hope that another generation may 
show a smaller proportion of ‘‘ Nothingarians.”’ 

In 660 Protestant Sunday-schools there are 140,000 members, 
twelve Unitarian and Universalist churches not being included in 
the enumeration. Of Roman Catholic Sunday-schools I have no 
figures; but the total Roman Catholic population is estimated at 
495,000; (the Catholic Directory for 1896 places the number at 
600,000 for the Diocese of Chicago;) and since our whole number 
between the ages of five and fourteen is a fraction more than a sev- 
enth of the whole, we may infer that there are something over 
70,000 persons between those ages who are in Roman Catholic 
Sunday-schools or receive Roman Catholic religious instruction in 
some way. We have then about 211,000 persons of the common 
school age who are being to a greater or less extent instructed in 
the most essential doctrines of the Christian religion, leaving about 
18,000, or not quite 8 per cent. of the whole, most of whom, it is to 
be feared, are without any religious instruction at all, while that of 
too many of the other 92 per cent. is too probably fragmentary, ir- 
regular and inadequate to a thorough grounding in the principles 
of virtue. 

Government is essential to the normal constitution of a family ; 
indeed there is strong reason for regarding the family as the arch- 
type and source of all political organisation. And the multitudin- 
ous family that inhabits our municipal house is not scantily pro- 
vided for in that respect. In fact, as was pointed out on a recent 
occasion, Chicago has eight or nine governments, leaving out of 
account the higher powers of the State, to which this, like every 
other family, is subordinate. But much the most important of 
these local governments is that which, it is to be hoped, will ulti- 
mately draw to itself the powers and functions of all the others. 

While there may be those who do not accord much weight to 
the authority of Scripture, no one will dispute that of Abraham — 
Lincoln; so that we may assume it as a truth universally accepted 
that ‘‘a house divided against itself cannot stand.” And here, 
though the division of functions and powers is far from being 
equal, the city government having much the greatest share, and 
though the harmonising control of the State exercised through its 
courts, is always at hand to preserve the peace; yet the elements 
of conflict and disintegration inherent in several overlapping juris- 
dictions have already given proof of their mischievous and distract- 
ing effect. 

The drainage canal is a public work transcending both in loca- 
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tion and effect the largest limits which could reasonably be allowed 
to the municipal authority of Chicago; and therefore it has seemed 
wise that the extraordinary powers necessary to its location and 
construction should, during its progress, be lodged in a distinct 
organisation, if the salutary principles of local control over the pro- 
ceeds of money raised by special local taxation are to be preserved. 

But there is no reason—I might say, indeed, no excuse—for 
not applying to Chicago the ancient rule for English cities, exem- 
plified not only in the case of London, but also in Bristol and even 
York, Chester, and Gloucester, and familiar in our own country in 
the city of New York, thus making Chicago a county of itself, with 
the administration of all its municipal affairs entrusted to the Mayor 
and City Council. 

Any one learning for the first time of our curious entanglement 
of city and township boundaries would not know how to ascribe it 
to anything but oversight or forgetfulness by which, when the city 
territory was enlarged, the township boundaries were not rectified 
so as to coincide with those of the city. Nor have I ever heard it 
suggested that there were any functions of a township government 
which could not be just as well performed—indeed, most of them 
are now performed—by that of the city. 

It is not impossible that the existence of an additional number 
of official positions by which diligence in the service of some party 
or some party dictator may be incited and rewarded, has a great 
deal to do with the continuance of this anomaly. 

One dangerous absurdity incident to the separate town gov- 
ernments is the election from time to time by direct popular vote, 
of great numbers of constables. I am conscious of making a large 
demand on the faith of any one who did not actually see the ballot 
or the election notice when I say that at the last ordinary election 
for Mayor there were elected in the town of West Chicago, on a 
single ballot, sixty-four constables. When we consider the amount 
of mischief and annoyance which an unscrupulous constable can in- 
flict, and when we consider that hardly anybody knows sixty-four 
men, or half that number, who are both competent for the office 
and willing to undertake it, we may well wonder that the results of 
this blind election have not been more conspicuously mischievous. 

The principal function of the town governments in Chicago, the 
valuation of property for purposes of taxation, is exercised in a way 
which provokes general complaint and condemnation. But its 
faults, so far as they are chargeable to a law in force throughout 
the whole state, are chargeable to the citizens themselves, who 
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elect to the assessorship, with what in matters outside of the sphere 
of politics we should not hesitate to call sottish stupidity, one or 
the other of the men who may be prescribed by two assemblies of 
politicians, and who have very seldom given ‘any evidence what- 
ever of fitness for an office demanding no little financial skill, ex- 
tensive acquaintance with the business and property of the com- 
munity and invulnerable integrity. 

The most important function of the county government, the 
care of the poor, is very inadequately performed by the county 
commissioners, and is in great measure thrown upon the city po- 
lice, which last year gave free lodging to destitute persons in over 
176,980 instances, and also to some extent fed them—to what ex- 
tent does not appear from the report, which blends in one item the 
nearly 141,000 meals furnished to prisoners and lodgers. 

These figures report the work to December 31 only. The noble 
service of the Police Department during the early part of the cur- 
rent year affords a memorable instance of municipal philanthropy, 
manifested in such zealous and intelligent methods as to have chal- 
lenged the admiration of the world. 

In one important respect the analogy of municipal to family 
government does not hold: the family administration and expend- 
iture are generally regulated by that member who has to furnish 
the money; whereas our civic governors provide but an infinitesi- 
mal proportion of the money they spend, so that an irreverent jour- 
nalist a good many years ago styled them tax-eaters in contradis- 
tinction from tax-payers. Perhaps this fact has something to do 
with the frequent complaints from those in places of municipal 
authority, of the niggardly limitation imposed by State law on city 
expenditure, and the inadequate valuations of property for pur- 
poses of taxation; whereas there is some room for question 
whether a rigorous business manager, regulating all employment 
and all expenditure strictly by the needs of the municipal business, 
would not contrive to make both ends meet without stretching the 
statutory limitation or begging the State Board of Equalisation, 
which is not generally deemed to need any prompting in that direc- 
tion, to shift a still larger proportion of burden from the rest of the 
State to the shoulders of his fellow citizens. 

Looking at the city government proper, its actual constitution 
is to a remarkable and beneficent extent free from those divisions 
of power and responsibility which have wrought such mischievous 
results in other cities. Virtually all its powers are vested in a 
mayor and aldermen, elected by the citizens for terms of two years. 
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Upon the City Council, in which the mayor has a casting vote 
when the aldermen are equally divided, and over which he has a 
veto not to be overridden without a two-thirds vote, the State stat- 
ute which constitutes our municipal chart has conferred more than 
ninety enumerated powers, a number from which one would nat- 
urally infer that the State has been liberal in putting the powers of 
government over us into the hands of our own representatives. 

These powers thus conferred may be generally described as 
the making of rules for the conduct of the executive officers of the 
city government so far as it is practicable to regulate it by general 
rules laid down beforehand, and also for the conduct of individual 
citizens in their relations to each other, whether in business or 
recreation, in matters where State law does not interfere, and regu- 
lation of which by public authority becomes necessary or expedient 
from that closeness of contact or neighborhood in men’s habita- 
tions and outdoor movements which is the characteristic feature of 
city life, and the occasions thence arising on which it becomes 
necessary or convenient to rely on the honesty or competency of 
persons with whom it is impossible to have had much previous ac- 
quaintance. To this latter class belong among other things, the 
supervision by license, of auctioneers and carriers of passengers or 
goods for hire; to the former the regulation of street traffic so as 
to prevent us from running over each other or getting unnecessarily 
in each other’s way; of occupations capable of becoming danger- 
ous or annoying to persons in whose neighborhood they are carried 
on; of the erection, preservation, and management of buildings, 
in the interest of safety and public convenience ; provision for 
remedying unsanitary local conditions and preventing the sickness 
or untidiness of individuals from imperilling the health of their 
neighbors. 

These powers of the City Council also extend to providing 
against certain common dangers, such as fire, and to some extent 
supplying certain individual wants to which all are subject, such as 
water, roads, and lights. 

It needs but a very moderate degree of observation and re- 
flexion to convince any one how necessary is the exercise of these 
powers and others such as these, to make life in a city tolerably 
safe or comfortable, and how easy it is to exercise them in such a 
way that people not absolutely insane may be driven to think it 
would be far better to have no regulation at all. 

If citizens who wish to live quiet, peaceable, and honest lives 
would seriously consider what powers over the life, liberty, and 
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happiness of themselves and their fellow citizens are conferred in 
the annual elections of aldermen, would they not take more pains 
than they do now, not merely to register and vote, but to combine 
their votes, whatever action primaries or conventions, Republican 
or Democratic may have taken, for men in some measure worthy 
of being intrusted with such powers. 

The executive powers of the city government are virtually con- 
centrated in the mayor. 

In this respect our system is immeasurably superior to those 
divisions of executive power among divers boards and commissions, 
created in divers ways, and of alternating membership, so that 
thorough concert of action is practically impossible, bad adminis- 
tration eludes responsibility among the windings of the official laby- 
rinth, each department laying the blame of its shortcomings on the 
refusal of some other to co-operate ; and even if a discontented 
people succeed at last in locating the fault, it cannot be dislodged 
until several terms of office, one after the other, have expired ; and 
so through the public weariness or forgetfulness, the mischief very 
likely escapes expulsion after all. 

The evil last referred to does to some extent exist in regard to 
our board of aldermen, in which each ward is represented by two 
members, elected one each year, to serve for two years, so that 
only one-half of the board can be changed at any one election. 

This arrangement was doubtless designed, like analogous pro- 
visions in our own and other State constitutions, to afford some 
check to the too hasty fluctuations of popular opinion and favor. 
And we may admit that democratic power, like monarchical, would 
be the better for some salutary restraining influence on its extrav- 
agancies. But great danger of mischief and scanty hope of benefit 
lies in putting the restraining power in the hands of democracy’s 
own creatures ; when they rebel against their creator it is much 
more likely to be for worse than for better. 

And moreover, this restraining power should be obstructive 
merely and not active, a power to prevent changes and serve as 
barrier against corrupt schemes, not a power to make changes and 
promote schemes according to its own pleasure, in defiance of its 
constituents. 

We may well question therefore whether there is any good 
reason for not permitting the people of any ward when dissatisfied 
with their aldermen to remove them both instead of one only. 

Do the people ‘‘ love to have it 

Much evidence could be adduced in suppert of the proposition 
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but it should be remembered that passivity, indifference, inertia 
are not true evidences of active approval. 

While all the dwellers in our municipal house, acting together, 
are mighty—even irresistible, the individual atom as related to the 
vast executive machine, is weak, if not powerless. His voice of 
protest is not heard, and his outcry at executive maladministration 
is lost, amid the political clamor at City Hall. There are signs, 
however, gratifying signs, that the growing evils of municipal mis- 
rule are to be met in a more effective way. The people will not 
much longer be tricked by the ingenious devices of low ringsters 
who play the game of politics for the sake of official plunder. The 
instinct of danger to our civic life is aroused. Agencies are in the 
process of evolution through which the lovers of good government 
can unite to correct many of the evils from which we have so long 
suffered. At least 80 per cent. of our people desire peace, good 
order, decency, honesty in administrative functions, a pure ballot, 
and an honest count. 

Indeed, the civil service and other municipal reforms which 
have lately been so encouragingly prosecuted are eliminating many 
of the evils against which the moral sense of the people has hitherto 
vainly protested. 

Although, as I have said, it very seldom happens that a city 
council has refused to confirm the mayor’s appointments, yet it is 
quite possible that this apparent harmony between the two branches 
of the city government is based upon a tacit understanding that the 
recommendations of the confirming aldermen shall have weight in 
appointments to subordinate positions in the several executive de- 
partments, so that there is an unseen influence at work in the se- 
lection of those who are to carry out in detail the duties of the city 
administration, which impairs the mayor’s control over the service 
for which he is responsible, and (it is to be feared) has an unfavor- 
able effect on the quality of that service. 

While no mayor has any right to be a party to any understand- 
ing by which he is to barter away the powers which the municipal 
constitution has lodged with him in trust, and while his having 
done so aggravates rather than extenuates his blameworthiness for 
the bad administration which naturally results, yet it would seem 
that the mayor who seeks to do his duty would have an obstacle 
which (while we do not tolerate the suggestion that it is insupera- 
ble) we must admit to be serious, removed out of his way, if he 
were enabled to make his appointments and removals independ- 
ently of the City Council; or at least that the power of appointment 
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should be, like that of removal, subject only to the veto of a num- 
ber equal to two-thirds of a full council. 

The worst hindrance to the efficiency of a government is a 
' deadlock ; and very little better is a corrupt compromise by which 
a deadlock is avoided. We should insure against both of these by 
making the mayor’s power over the administration of his own de- 
partment practically independent of the City Council. 

Of course there is danger that unlimited power may be abused, 
but to paralyze or cripple its efficiency for good is hardly a satis- 
factory safeguard. To say nothing of the criminal proceedings 
which are available against outrageous misconduct, the short term 
of office, involving the necessity of speedily giving account to the 
people, who will hold him fully responsible for the full power en- 
trusted to him, and from whom he will naturally be desirous of 
some further honor, if not of a renewal of this, besides the honora- 
ble ambition of acquitting himself well of his present trust, which 
must be strong in every man worthy to be thought of as Mayor of 
Chicago ; all these constitute a safeguard against misuse of power, 
to which the power of a board of aldermen to clog and shackel can 
add very little, and from which it detracts a great deal. 

A conscientious use of executive power is more likely to be 
promoted by leaving it in the hands of one who knows that he will 
be held to full accountability for the exercise of it, and that a right 
and judicious use of it will insure him high honor available for his 
future career than by making him share it with a numerous body, 
each one of whom need have little concern about his undivided sev- 
entieth of the responsibility and can have little to hope from his frac- 
tion of the honor; while his proportionate share of the spoils will 
be something quite appreciable. 

A good safeguard and an additional help to good administra- 
tion would be afforded by making all subordinate positions obtain- 
able only upon a thorough test of qualifications and tenable during 
good behavior, all removals to be only for cause stated, with the 
privilege of a public investigation of all the alleged causes if the per- 
son removed desires it. 

As a general rule, the head of each department appoints, with 
the consent of the mayor, the chiefs of the several bureaus in that 
department, each chief of bureau appointing and removing his own 
subordinates with the consent of the head of the department. 
These chiefs of bureaus are in some instances entrusted with highly 
important duties, particularly in the Department of Public Works, 
where there is a city engineer having the care of our vast system of 
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water works and those extensions of it which are almost continu- 
ally being made, a superintendent of the water office, who sees to 
the collecting of the rates which we pay for the use of the water; a 
superintendent of sewers; a superintendent of streets, who has 
charge of the work of grading, paving, lighting, and keeping in 
order and repair our 2570 miles of street,—a work closely related 
both to that of the city engineer and that of the superintend- 
ent of sewers, both of whom may have frequent occasion in repair- 
ing, renewing or modifying their several systems of underground 
conduits to disturb the pavements, and whose structures may be 
favorably or unfavorably affected by the kind and quantity of the 
material piled above them; as in New York, some years ago, the 
water mains in one of the streets were found to have been crushed 
by the weight of broken rock which had been laid over them to 
make a road bed. Hence is apparent the importance of having all 
these bureaus under the control of one head, who can, in case of 
need, decide their disputes and make them work in harmony to- 
gether. 

A part of the work of the bureau of streets has recently been 
transferred to a superintendent of street cleaning, a change which 
has not as yet justified itself by any conspicuous results. Now as 
heretofore, so many of our streets as are well paved and well drained 
and are sometimes clean, namely just after a heavy and prolonged 
shower. At other times they are dirty in varying degrees, so that 
a bright and breezy day which otherwise would come with health 
and refreshing in its wings, comes to Chicago as a calamity ; for, 
undesirable as it is to have the street filth plastered on our footgear 
and the borders of our garments, it is immeasurably worse desic- 
cated and pulverised and showered into eyes, nose, and mouth. 

Closely connected with the cleaning of the streets is the re- 
moval of the garbage, ashes, and other rubbish which accumulates 
in every house, and which it would be oppressive to require the 
average householder to remove for himself. Till recently this work 
was under the charge of the Department of Health. 

In 1893 the supervision of the work was transferred to the 
newly created Street Cleaning Bureau, which has an inspector in 
every ward to see that the contractor does his duty. The terms of 
the contract are stringent, making the Superintendent that final 
judge of the question whether the contractor lives up to his under- 
takings or not, and making the contractor and his sureties liable 
for all additional expense which the city may incur by reason of 
having to relet the contract or to do the work through its own em- 
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ployees. Nevertheless, it is notorious that the work which the 
contractors undertake to do, is not done. And it is difficult to de- 
tect any cause for this failure in the system or anywhere else than 
in the men who administer the system. 

The ordinances on this subject might be improved, so as to 
provide for a more complete service less burdensome to the house- 
holder; but the want of such improvements is no excuse for failure 
to do what little is provided for. 

The Department of Health, perhaps beyond any other, is em- 
powered to interfere with personal liberty, and it is hardly too much 
to say, to demand the sacrifice of the individual life to the necessi- 
ties or supposed necessities of public safety. 

The fundamental statute in sweeping terms gives the City 
Council power ‘‘to do all acts and make all regulations which may 
be necessary or expedient for the promotion of health or the sup- 
pression of disease ;” and the Council in declaring the powers of 
the Commissioner of Health have gone to the full extent of the 
statute. He may not only draw a quarantine cordon around the 
city, but may in his discretion remove any person whom he decides 
to be suffering from infectious disease from his home to a pest 
house, or may leave the patient at home and shut off the house 
from all communication with the outside world. And lest this 
should not be enough, it is his duty (in the words of the City Or- 
dinance) ‘‘in case of pestilence or epidemic disease, or of danger 
from anticipating or impending pestilence or epidemic disease, or 
in case the sanitary condition of the city should be of such a char- 
acter as to warrant it, to take such measures, and to do and order 
and cause to be done such acts, for the preservation of the public 
health (though not herein or elsewhere or otherwise authorised) as 
he may in good faith declare the public safety and health to de- 
mand.” 

If we are not kept in good health, it certainly is not for want 
of plenary authority in the Commissioner. 

How serious a matter for the patient, removal from his home 
to the pest house may be, will appear from a report made by Dr. 
Cazier at a recent medical conference, of the result of his own ob- 
servation at the small-pox hospital. ‘‘The building,” he says, 
‘‘offers inadequate protection from storm and rain, is wholly with- 
out fire protection, and in imminent peril of fire. The heat is ir- 
regular; the patients near the stove are overheated, while the re- 
mote ones freeze; and thus the elements wage a ceaseless war, 
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making the efforts of doctor and nurse alike futile; pneumonia 
claims convalescents, and lives by the score are sacrificed.” 

Inasmuch as the protective power of vaccination has made 
small-pox the least to be dreaded of all the more virulent class of 
diseases, it would seem as if these human sacrifices to the god of 
health were hardly necessary. 

On the other hand, that efficient and sometimes even stringent 
sanitary control is necessary appears from the statistics of mortal- 
ity. In 1896 there were in Chicago 2076 deaths from zymotic di- 
sease, including 751 from typhoid fever and 956 from diphtheria. 
But it may be questioned whether the great—not of course the only 
—source of danger is not miasmatic poison rather than personal 
contagion. 

And perhaps it would not impair the efficiency of the Depart- 
ment of Health if its power to take heroic measures at the sacrifice 
of personal liberty and life were made dependent upon the advice 
of a consulting board composed of practising physicians and non- 
medical men commanding the public confidence for good judg- 
ment. 

Another side of the protective work of the inspectors of this 
Department appears from the fact that in 1896 they condemned as 
unwholesome 125,000 pounds of meat on South Water Street and 
in Fulton Street Market, and about 2,000,000 pounds at the Stock 
Yards. 

Our municipal family contains its proportion of bad children 
—of those, indeed, who do not deserve to be deemed its children 
at all—besides many more who occasionally stand in need of some 
restraint, so that no department of our municipal government is 
more essential than the police. We had at the beginning of this 
year 3398 policemen, not including clerks, lock-up keepers, etc. 
During 1896 they made 96,847 arrests; but of these prisoners not 
quite half, more than 47,000, were discharged in the police courts. 
What proportion of these were improperly arrested, and what pro- 
portion improperly discharged, is a question which any one who 
has observed the proceedings of our police courts, would be un- 
willing to answer off-hand. 

Of the arrests 29 were for murder, 6 for manslaughter, and 607 
for assault with intent to kill. The mortality reports of the Health 
Department show 69 homicides, of which one third are classed as 
murders and the balance as manslaughter, whence we may infer 
that the number of arrests does not quite equal that of the actual 
crimes of this class. 
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There were, in 1896, 1947 arrests for burglary, 1083 for robbery, 
and 149 for assault with intent to rob, 6780 for larceny, including 
459 for larceny of property which had been intrusted to the accused, 
401 for receiving stolen property, and 651 for obtaining goods or 
money under false pretenses. There were 241 arrests for keeping 
houses of ill fame, and 5547 of inmates of such houses, 310 for 
keeping gaming houses, and 1000 lacking 4 were of inmates of such 
houses. | 

There were 40 arrests for riot, 602 for malicious mischief, 1988 
for vagrancy, and, to come down toa petty nuisance very inade- 
quately dealt with, 194 for lounging on street corners. 

So far as the police are aware, only 19 drunkards and 21 mi- 
nors succeeded in finding any one to sell them intoxicating drink 
during the year 1896. 

There were some arrests of Aldermen, for what offences does 
not appear. 

There is a more genial side to the work of this department. 
During the same year it restored over 3318 lost children to their 
parents, assisted 6164 persons sick or hurt, rescued 42 persons 
from drowning, and extinguished 321 incipient fires, besides giving 
3395 fire alarms. There were also, as has already been stated, 
176,980 instances in which homeless persons were furnished with 
lodging. 

These figures emphasise the importance of this department 
and show also that it must be credited with a very considerable 
degree of efficiency. 

The system might however be improved by making the mayor’s 
power of appointment and removal independent of the City Coun- 
cil, and by providing that no patrolman shall be appointed or pro- 
moted until his qualifications have been tested by a thorough ex- 
amination ; that no reduction or removal shall be made except for 
cause stated, and that the person reduced or removed shall be 
entitled (if he demand it) to an investigation by a board analogous 
to a court martial and to re-instatement if the charges are adjudged 
to be unfounded. 

Any splitting up of the control, and consequent dissipation of 
the responsibility by means of a non-partisan (that is, doubly par- 
tisan) commission, can only tend to introduce alternations of wran- 
gles and corrupt compromises where unity and integrity are essen- 
tial. 


Close by the Department of Police is another with organisa- 
tion almost exactly parallel, the Fire Department, having at its 
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head a fire marshal with powers similar to those of the superin- 
tendent of police. Under him is a force of 1135 men of all ranks, 
including 93 clerks, telegraphers, machinists, etc. The fire-fighting 
force is divided into 109 companies, operating (among other ap- 
paratus) 78 steam fire-engines and 4 fire boats. The fire apparatus 
is valued at $855,000, and that belonging to the alarm and tele- 
graph system at $643,000. 

During 1896 there were 4414 fires, causing a total loss of 
$1,979,355. In less than half of these was the loss over $10, and in 
only 161 cases did it exceed $1000. The number causing a loss of 
$30,000 or over was 4. Two firemen were fatally and 16 others seri- 
ously injured in the discharge of duty. The firemen rescued 71 
persons from imminent peril of death. 

This department appears to do its work with practically no 
complaint either as to efficiency or honesty. But a guaranty of 
permanence in its good condition might be afforded by modifica- 
tions such as have just been suggested for the Police Department. 

It would seem on the whole, that if the city government of 
Chicago does not work as it ought to, the cause is to a very slight 
degree in the system and practically altogether in the men who ad- 
minister it. And these men are much more effectually under the 
control of the citizens than if more of them were elected by direct 
popular vote. It would be impossible to make good government 
easier of attainment than it is now, depending as it does solely on 
the election of an upright and capable mayor, and of two upright 
and capable aldermen in each of a majority of the wards. If any- 
thing is wrong in the city government, it is because (as we said of 
another city centuries ago) the ‘‘ people love to have it so.” 

Nor is there any reason to hope that if the people of Chicago 
have not virtue and capacity enough to get good government for 
themselves, they can get any help from the people of the rest of 
the State, who are not so very much more virtuous or wise, and who 
have immeasurably less at stake. Amy change in that direction 
would be simply removing the cause of the evil from where we can 


get at it to where we cannot. 
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BY THE EDITOR. 


LL TRUE POETS are prophets both in the original sense of 
the word and in its commonly accepted significance. A 
prophet (or zpognrns) is a preacher, one who propounds the law 
of the higher life, of the ideal. A prophet is, as the Hebrew call 
him, ‘‘a nabi,” a revealer of truth, a messenger who speaks in be- 
half of the moral world-order, expounding the duties which it in- 
volves. Prophets are confronted with the same reality as their 
fellow creatures, but while other mortals see merely what is, proph- 
ets have the vision of what ought to be; and by comprehending 
the law of being, they actually can foresee the future. 

When Amos, the shepherd of Tekoah, witnessed the tyranny of 
the powerful, the oppressiveness of the rich, and the debaucheries 
in which the whole people indulged at their national festivals, he 
saw at once the doom which this lack of discipline foreboded ; and 
he raised a cry of alarm among the revellers at Bethel, prophesy- 
ing the desolation that would follow in the wake of their feasts. He 
whose mind’s eye is undimmed by passion can always see the curse 
that accompanies sin and self-indulgence. 

Schiller was the prophet of the ideal, the revealer of the ought; 
and at the same time his sensitive nature made him understand 
the signs of the time, so as to render his poetry predictions of the 
nearest future. The barometer does not better predict the weather 
than did Schiller’s dramas the great historical events of the age; 
and what is most remarkable is the exactness with which the Ger- 
man poet anticipated every change in the fate of the world in reg- 
ular succession. Thus Schiller wrote Die Rauber (the robbers) in 
1780-1781, and the French revolution ensued, an outburst of the 
same spirit which pervaded this drama. In 1783 Schiller dramatised 
the story of the bold adventurer Fiesko, who took possession of the 
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throne of Genoa, and Napoleon soon afterwards seized the govern- 
ment of France and placed the imperial crown upon his head. In 
1791 Schiller wrote his famous trilogy Wallenstein, and the suc- 
ceeding years became a period of warfare which were paralleled in 
the history of Europe only in the campaigns of the great Duke of 
Friedland. Further on, in 1801 Schiller wrote the Jungfrau von Or- 
leans, describing a foreign invasion and the heroic struggle for lib- 
erty, foreshadowing Napoleon's conquests and the national rebirth 
of Germany which ended in the final expulsion of the Corsican in- 
vader. Wilhelm Tell, Schiller’s last work, written in 1804, is a 
noble prophecy of the eventual union of the German tribes which 
took place in much the same way as the Swiss formed their con- 
federacy ; for united Germany also was the result of a self-defence 
against the external danger of a common foe. 

Schiller’s anticipations of coming events must be startling to 
those who do not understand that the poet’s nature by his very vis- 
ion of the ideal will necessarily and naturally presage the future. 
And there was no one among all the prophets of the world who had 
a clearer and more philosophical grasp of the significance of the 
ideal in its relation to the real than Schiller ; and thus Schiller has 
become a religious prophet announcing a deeper conception of God 
as based upon the matured thought of the philosophy of his time. 

Plato was the inventor of the conception of the ideal from 
which Philo (20 B. C.-40 A. D.) developed the doctrine of Words 
or Adyor which manifest themselves as virtues in the spiritual lead- 
ers of the world.! Philo’s logos doctrine contains the Christian 
view as expressed in the Fourth Gospel. It is a Platonic view that 
the logos is, as Philo says, ‘‘ the archetypal model, the idea of ideas,” 
but it is already a genuine Christian thought, when he speaks of 
‘‘the word of the Supreme Being” as ‘‘the second Deity,” and as 
“the image (eix@v) of God, by whom all the world has been 
framed.” The Greek conception of the ideal found another expres- 
sion in the philosophical writings of Marcus Aurelius Antoninus, 
who distinguishes two things, the material (vAzx0v) and the formal 
(air1@des), the latter being that which is the determinant in causa- 
tion, meaning literally ‘‘the cause-like” or simply ‘‘the causal.” 

While the conception of the ideal is represented by Plato with 
a tinge of corporeality as if the ideas were beings or things who 


1Thus Abraham is the educational virtue ddacxaAcch dper}; Isaac the ingrained or natural 
virtue, dper}; Jacob the practice-virtue, dper); Joseph, political virtue, as lead- 
ing a life of political usefulness (Bios woActixdés), and Moses is the pattern of all virtues, he is the 
model and a unique manifestation of the word (4 Aéyos), as the totality of all the words (Adya). 
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existed somewhere in an unspatial space and an untemporal time, 
and while to Philo the logoi are forces performing work as we might 
think of light and electricity, or tools employed by the great ar- 
chitect of the world in his work of creation, Schiller conceives of 
the ideal realm as forms with the same scientific clearness that is 
possessed only by the trained mathematician. The realm of the ideal 
is not anything material, nor is it dynamical; it is purely formal. 
Yet the formal is the most essential part of this material reality 
which is the world in which we live and move and have our being. 
The purely formal is not an idle illusion; it is the recognition of 
the eternal, the immutable, the absolute, the laws of which pervade 
the whole universe and determine the destiny of stars as well as 
molecules, of nations and of every single individual not less than 
of mankind as a whole. Thus James Sime, compiler of the meagre 
sketch of Schiller’s life in the Encyclopedia Britannica, is right in 
his terse characterisation of the poet when he says: 

** Schiller had a passionate faith in an eternal ideal world to which the human 
mind has access; and the contrast between ideals and what is called reality, he 
presents in many different forms.”’ 

This side of Schiller’s poetry is little known among the Eng- 
lish-speaking nations. Goethe’s philosophy has become accessible 
through the excellent translations of several ingenious translators, 
men like Bayard Taylor and others. It appears that it is even more 
difficult to translate Schiller than Goethe. Schiller’s verses sound 
like music; yet is their language simple, and a native German 
needs no effort to understand their meaning at once. It seems 
almost impossible to reproduce their elegant diction adequately. 
The best translations of Schiller’s poems are not entirely free from 
the grossest blunders, which prove that the translators were unable 
even to parse the original sentences, let alone to grasp their signifi- 
cance. 

The most important poem that sets forth Schiller’s confession 
of faith in its philosophical foundation is his anthem on ‘‘ the Ideal 
and Life,’”’ the most significant verses of which are as follows!: 

‘* Smooth, and ever clear, and crystal-bright, 
Flows existence zephyr-light, 
In Olympus where the blest recline. 
Moons revolve and ages pass away 
Changelessly, 'mid ever-rife decay, 
Bloom the roses of their youth divine. 
1 Edgar Bowring's translation is the best that could be had. The first verse, which is very 


good, remains here unaltered. The other verses are more or less changed for reasons which 
comparison with the original will explain. 
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Man has but a sad choice left him now, 
Sensual joy and soul-repose between ; 
But upon the great Celestial’s brow, 
Wedded is their splendor seen. 


‘* Wouldst thou here be like a deity, 
In the realm of death be free, 
Never seek to pluck its gardens fruit 
On its beauty thou may’'st feed thine eye ; 
Soon the impulse of desire will fly 
And enjoyment'’s transient bliss polute. 
E’en the Styx that nine times flows around 
Ceres’ child's return could not delay ; 
But she grasped the apple—and was bound 
Evermore by Orcus’ sway. 


‘‘ Yonder power whose tyranny we bemoan, 
On our bodies has a claim alone. 
Form is never bound by time’s design. 
She the gods’ companion,! blessed and bright 
Liveth in eternal realms of light 
"Mongst the deities, herself divine. 
Wouldst thou on her pinions soar on high, 
Throw away the earthly and its woe |! 
To the ideal realm for refuge fly 
From this narrow life below. 


This same idea of the ideal realm of pure forms is further em- 
phasised in the thirteenth verse, beginning with the lines: 


In den heiteren Regionen, 
Wo die reinen Formen wohnen.” 


Which may be translated as follows: 


‘* In yon region of pure forms, 
Sunny land e’er free from storms, 
Misery and sorrow cease to rave, 
There our sufferings no more pierce the soul, 
Tears of anguish there no longer roll. 
Nought remains but mind's resistance brave. 
Beauteous as the rainbow’s colored hue, 
Painted on the canvas of the cloud, 
E’en on melancholy’s mournful shroud 
Rest reigns in empyrean blue.” 


Schiller, utilising to some extent Greek mythology, contrasts 
pure form with reality. Peace of soul exists alone in the realm of 
pure form; there no suffering exists ;*? for what is painful struggle 


1 Die Gespiclin seeliger Naturen, means the companion of the blessed ones, i. e., the gods, 
and not (as Mr. Bowring has it) “ blissful Nature’s playmate." 

2 Schiller’s description of the region of pure forms reminds us of St. John’s revelation, where 
we read : ‘‘And God shall wipe away all tears from their eyes; and there shall be no more death, 
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in real life, appears in the domain of the ideal merely as beauteous 
contrast. Pure form is divine, while its bodily realisation is min- 
gled with that element that is of the earth earthy. Therefore the 
poet exhorts us, in the second stanza, not to lust after the fruit of 
sensuality ; once bound by its spell, we are caught in the maelstrom 
of desire, leading to disgust, and the desire itself will leave us, 
which reminds one of Schopenhauer who declares that life is an 
oscillation between wants and emnmui. But that is not all. Schiller 
adds that enjoyment involves us in the doom of death, —an idea in 
which Greek views are strangely mixed with the resignation of the 
Buddhist. So long as we are able to discard all earthly sorrow, 
and seek refuge in the realm of the ideal, we need not fear death. 
Death is the fate of Eve who tasted the forbidden fruit of sensual 
desire, but death has no power over Proserpine, Ceres’s daughter, 
the goddess of spring, whose return to life from the domain of Or- 


cus, Styx cannot prevent. 
And what is the ethics to which Schiller’s philosophy of pure 


form leads? Schiller says: 


‘* Man before the law feels base, 
Humbled and in deep disgrace. 
Guilt e’en to the holy ones draws nigh. 
Virtue pales before the rays of truth. 
From the ideal every deed, forsooth, 
Must in shame and in confusion fly. 
None created e’er surmounted this, 
Neither a bridge's span can bear, 
Nor a boat o’er that abyss, 
And no anchor catches there. 


‘* But by flying from the sense-confined 
To the freedom of the mind, 
Every dream of fear thou'lt find thence flown, 
And the endless depth itself will fill. 
If thou tak’st the Godhead in thy will, 
It no longer sits upon its throne.! 
Servile minds alone will feel its sway 
When of the law they scorn the rod, 
For with man’s resistance dies away 
E’en the sovereignty of God.” 


neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there be any more pain: for the former things are passed 
away.”’ 
1Schiller’s expressions that ‘‘God descends from his throne"’ and ‘‘abdicates his sover- 
eignty,”’ have been misunderstood by Mr. Bowring. He translates: 
(The Godhead) 
“* Will soar upwards from its earthly throne."’ 
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This is an ethics both of modesty and of moral endeavor. 
Since the ideal can never be attained in its purity, even the holy 
man is not free from guilt, and absolute perfection can never be 
realised. Nevertheless, the ideal is not a beyond; it is an imma- 
nent presence which can find its incarnation in man. And the ideal 
ceases to appear as an implacable condemnation of our shortcom- 
ings as soon as it dominates our entire being. He whose will is 
determined by the ideal, can say of God, **I and the Father are one.” 
God is no longer above, but within him. Says Schiller: 


‘* Nehmt die Gottheit auf in euren Willen, 
Und sie steigt von ihrem Weltenthron.” 


This looks like outspoken atheism, but it is the same atheism 
for which Socrates drank the hemlock. It is the same blasphemy 
for which Christ was crucified. It is am expression of that moral 
endeavor which renders man divine and gives rise to the ideal of 
the God-man. 

In the same sense that permeates these lines of his poem ‘‘ The 
Ideals and Life,” Schiller expresses himself in his ‘‘Words of 
Faith,” which contain Schiller’s poetical formulation of Kant’s 
postulates of Freedom, Virtué, and God. Schiller says: 


‘* These words I proclaim, important and rare, 
Let from mouth to mouth them fly ever. 
The heart to their truth will witness bear, 
Through the senses you'll prove them never.! 
Man will no longer his worth retain, 
Unless these words of faith remain. 


‘' For Liserty man is created; he’s free, 
Though fetters around him be clinking. 
Let the cry of the mob never terrify thee, 
Nor the scorn of the dullard unthinking ! 
Beware of the slave when he breaks from his chain,? 
But fear not the free who their freedom maintain. 


‘* And Virtue is more than an empty sound, 
It can in life be made real. 
Man often may stumble, before it be found, 
Still, he can obtain this ideal. 
And that which the learned in their learning ne'er knew, 
Can be done by the mind that is childlike and true. 


1Schiller has here in mind the contrast made by Kant between sensation rising from the out 
side and thought, having its roots in the pure forms of our mind. Schiller means to say that the 
three ideas, ‘‘ freedom (i. e., moral responsibility) virtue, and God,"’ are not sense-given. 

2 While Schiller says, “the slave must be feared when he frees himself, not the free man,"’ 
Bowring translates, ‘‘ Fear not the bold slave, nor the free man."’ 
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‘* And a Gop, too, there is, a purpose sublime, 
Though frail may be human endeavor. 
High over the regions of space and of time 
One idea supreme rules forever. 
While all things are shifting and tempest pressed, 
Yet the spirit pervading the change is at rest. 


‘* Preserve these three words, important and rare, 
Let from mouth to mouth them fly ever, 
The heart to their truth will witness bear, 
Through the senses you'll prove them never, 
Man will forever his worth retain, 
While these three words of faith remain." 


When Schiller speaks of God as ‘‘a purpose sublime”; liter- 
ally, ‘‘a holy will,” ‘‘ ein heiliger Wille,” and as ‘‘ the idea supreme,” 
‘*der hochste Gedanke,”’ and when he contrasts God with the rest- 
lessness of the world, stating that ‘‘a spirit of rest pervades all 
change,” Zs dbeharret im Wechsel ein ruhiger Geist, we do not believe 
that these expressions were framed under strain of versification. 
They must, in our opinion, be regarded as carefully worded defini- 
tions which are the matured product of the poet’s thought, and 
considering their deep significance, we make bold to claim Schiller 
(not less than Goethe)! as one of the most clear-sighted prophets of 
the Religion of Science. 

Schiller’s religion was not limited to any sect, and indeed he 
avoided giving allegiance to any particular creed, because his re- 
ligious faith, although very definite, was broader and more deeply 
rooted than any one of those confessions of faith which the Chris- 
tian dogmatism of his time could offer him. He took the religious 
problem too seriously to accept any set of formulas without making 
them his own and transforming them into a religion that was ten- 
able before the tribunal of both his philosophy and his conscience. 
This apparent lack of religion was an evidence of his extraordinary 
religious seriousness, which he expressed in the famous distich : 


‘* What my religion? I'll tell you! There is none among all you may mention 
Which I embrace.—And the cause? Truly, religion it is! 


1Goethe says : 
“Und alles Drangen, alles Ringen 
Ist ewige Ruh’ in Gott dem Herrn."’ 
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LUTHER’S FABLE OF THE LION AND 
THE ASS.’ 


TRANSLATED BY W. H,. CARRUTH. 


HE OLD LION fell ill and summoned all the animals to at- 
tend his last diet and to make his heir, the young lion, king 
in his stead. The animals came obediently and accepted the old 
lion’s last will. But after the old lion was dead and buried with 
splendor befitting a king, there came forward certain false and 
faithless counsellors of the king, who had received many favors at 
his hands and been helped by him to great honors. These now 
sought to lead a lawless life and to rule in the kingdom after their 
own pleasure, and wished therefore no lion for king, saying: 
‘“‘Nolumus hunc regnare super nos” (We do not wish this one to reign 
over us). They pointed out what a cruel sway the lions had held 
hitherto, how they had torn and eaten innocent animals, so that no 
one could feel secure from them. Thus it is wont to be: that of 
those in authority all the good is suppressed and only the evil is 
reported. 

From these remarks a great murmur arose among all the es- 
tates of the kingdom; some wished to keep the young lion, but 
the great part were even fain to try another. At last they were 
called together that they might choose according to the word of the 


1 Luther had serious misgivings when he established among the Protestants the principle of 
making the sovereign of each country summnus episcopus, or head of the church, but in those dis- 
turbed times he saw no other way of arranging the matter. Since his policy has become one of 
the strongest foundation-stones of secular church government he is generally believed to have 
upheld the idea of a monarchical government “by God's grace.’’ However, the fable of the 
“ Lion and the Ass,’’ which is scarcely ever mentioned, let alone read in the religious curriculum 
of the Lutheran schools of Germany, proves that Luther had very radical views on questions of 
politics and government. 

This fable was printed, according to the best authorities, in 1528, two years before Luther ap- 
plied himself to the editing of the old collection known as Aisop’s Fables, and bore the title 
“A New Fable of Zsop, recently found in German.” 
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greater number and quiet the matter. Thereupon the false, faith- 
less counsellors made the fox their speaker, who should say their 
word before the estates of the kingdom, and gave him cunning in- 
structions and directions how he should nominate the ass. At first, 
indeed, it seemed laughable even to the fox that an ass should be 
king; but when he heard their considerations: how independent 
they could be under the rule of the ass and could sway him as 
they would, the knave liked the prospect and helped faithfully, 
pondering how he should present the matter cleverly. 

The fox appeared before the estates of the kingdom, cleared 
his throat, and, calling for silence, began to speak of the dangers 
and difficulties of the kingdom, and implied by his whole speech 
that it was all the king’s fault, and he ran down the lion family so 
that the populace quite fell away from them. But when a great 
doubt arose as to which animal should be chosen, he again called 
for silence and attention and proposed the ass family, and spent a 
good hour praising the ass, saying that the ass was neither proud 
nor tyrannical, did much work, was patient and humble, admitted 
the consequence of other animals, was not hard to keep, neither 
was he cruel and did not devour other animals, and was satisfied 
with little homage and low taxes. 

Now when the fox observed that this tickled the populace and 
pleased them well, he capped the climax by saying: ‘‘ Besides, 
gentlemen, we have to consider that he is, perchance, appointed 
and created by God for this office; this may be seen in the fact 
that he bears forever the cross upon his back.” 

When the fox referred to the cross all the estates of the king- 
dom were astonished, and shouted with loud acclaim: ‘‘ Now we 
have found our proper king, who can manage both civil and eccles- 
iastical matters.” Then each commended something in the ass; 
one said that he had fine long ears which would be good for hear- 
ing confession; another said that he had a good voice which would 
be fit for preaching and singing in church. Indeed there was noth- 
ing about the ass that did not seem worthy of royal and papal hon- 
ors. But above all other virtues shone the cross on his back. So 
the ass was chosen king among the animals. 

An outcast orphan, the poor young lion went forth from his 
ancestral realm wretched and sorrowful, until certain faithful and 
devoted old counsellors, who were offended by the affair, took pity 
on him, and agreed that it was an abominable shame to let the 
young king be expelled in such a disgraceful way ; his father had 
deserved better of them. They decided, too, that it must not go in 
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the kingdom as the fox and his fellows willed, seeking only their 
own pleasure and not the honor of the kingdom. They encouraged 
one another and called the estates together, saying they had some 
necessary business to propose. Then the eldest, an old dog, a 
faithful counsellor of the old lion, came forward and declared in a 
beautiful speech that the election of the ass had been too sudden 
and hasty, and that a great wrong had been done the lion, adding 
that all is not gold that glitters. 

The dog argued: ‘‘The ass, although he has the cross on his 
back, may be a fraud with nothing behind it, as indeed all the 
world is deceived by glitter and fine appearances. The lion has 
proven his many virtues by deeds, but the ass has never shown any 
deed. Look well to it, therefore, that you do not choose a king 
who is only a graven image, which also can bear across. And ifa 
war should arise, you do not know what good the mere cross will 
do if there is nothing to back it.” 

This serious, brave speech from the dog affected Master Om- 
nes. The fox and the faithless counsellors grew uneasy, and de- 
clared that what was once done in the kingdom should stand; but 
nevertheless the masses were influenced by the consideration that 
the ass had never shown forth any deed, and that the cross might 
indeed have deceived them, and yet they could not cancel the 
election. 

As the dog insisted so strongly on the deed and the fraud of 
the cross, a proposition was agreed to that the ass should fight 
with the lion for the kingdom, the one that conquered to be king ; 
there was no other way to manage, since the election had already 
taken place. At this the young lion again took heart, and all his 
devoted subjects were full of hope. But the fox and his fellows 
hung their tails, for they did not expect much knightly combat 
from their new king, unless the contest were in thistle-chewing. 
The day of combat was set, and all the animals came to the place. 
The fox supported the ass ; the dog, the lion. 

The ass let the lion choose the contest. The lion said, ‘‘ Well, 
let it be: whichever jumps over this brook, without wetting a foot, 
shall be the winner. Now it was a broad brook. The lion took a 
start and sprang over as a bird might fly across. The ass and the 

fox thought: ‘‘Well, we were not kings before, daring wins, dar- 
ing loses”; he had to jump, and jumped with a splash into the 
middle of the brook, as a block would fall in. The lion jumped 
about on the bank and cried out: ‘‘I guess his foot is wet.” But 
now behold what luck and cunning can do. While under the water 
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a little fish had become entangled and caught in the ass’s ear; so 
when the ass crept out of the brook and the animals had had a 
good ‘laugh at his jump, the fox sees the ass shake the fish out of 


his ear, and begins and speaks: ‘‘ Be still and harken: 


‘¢ Where now are those who despise the cross, saying that it 
can show no deed? My lord, King Ass, says he might also have 
undertaken to spring across the brook, but that would have been a 
poor device in his eyes to prove the virtue of his cross ; but seeing 
on his jump a fish in the brook, he sprang after it, and that the mi- 
raculous power of his cross should be the greater, he undertook to 
catch it with his ear instead of with his mouth or his paw. Let the 
lion do as much, and then he may be king. But I think with his 
mouth and all four claws he could not catch a fish, not even if he 
went after it, to say nothing of catching it on the jump.” 

With such babble the fox again created confusion, and the 
cross was on the point of winning. The dog was vexed with his 
ill luck, but still more with the fact that the treacherous fox, with 
his foxy ways, had so befooled the multitude, and he began to bel- 
low that it had come about thus by chance, and was no miracle. 

But lest a riot should ensue from the snarling and snapping of 
the fox and the dog, it was considered well that the lion and the 
ass should go alone to some place and have their contest there. 

They proceeded to a wood within the peace and safe-conduct 
of the kingdom. ‘‘ The test shall be,” said the lion, ‘‘ which one 
can catch the swiftest animal.’”’ And he ran into the wood and 
chased until he caught a hare. The lazy ass, however, thought: 
the kingdom is going to cost me too much pains; I am to have no 
peace if things go in this fashion. So he lay down in the sun 
where he was, and let his tongue hang out forthe great heat. A 
raven comes that way, and, thinking it is a carrion, alights upon 
his lips and is about to eat, whereupon the ass snaps his jaws to 
and catches the raven. Now when the lion comes running joyfully 
with his hare, he finds the raven in the ass’s mouth, and is dis- 
mayed. In short, the game was lost, and he himself began to have 
a dread of the ass’s cross. 

The lion, however, did not like to give up his kingdom, and 
said: ‘‘Dear Ass, one more test for the sake of good fellowship ; 
they say all good things go by threes.”” Half from fear because he 
was alone with him, the ass accepted the proposal. 

The lion said: ‘‘QOn the other side of this mountain stands a 
mill; whichever gets there first shall be winner ; will you go around 


the foot or over the top of the mountain?” The ass said: ‘‘You 
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go over the mountain.” As in his last struggle, the lion ran with 
all his might and main. But the ass stood where he was, and 
thought: if I run I shall only be laughed at, and wear my legs out 
besides ; I see the lion is not willing to concede me the honor, and 
I do not care to labor in vain. 

When the lion reached the other side of the mountain he saw 
another ass standing before the mill. ‘‘Aha!” says he, ‘‘ has the 
devil already gotten you here?” and he shouted: ‘‘ Very good; 
back once more to the starting point! ” 

Having crossed the mountain, once more he saw the ass still 
standing there. ‘‘A third time, then,” he cried, ‘‘ back to the 
mill!’’ There he saw the ass standing a third time, and had to 
confess him victor and admit that there is no jesting with the 
cross. 

So the ass remained king, and to this day his family reigns 
with a strong hand among the beasts of the world. 


IS THE CHURCH RESPONSIBLE FOR TH 
INQUISITION ? | 


BY THE EDITOR. 
HE QUESTION has often been raised whether or not the 


Church is responsible for the crimes of heresy trials, witch 
prosecutions and the Inquisition, and the answer depends entirely 


ul 


' 


the 


Tue BANNER OF THE SPANISH INQUISITION. Tue BANNER OF THE INQUISITION OF Goa.! 


upon our definition of the Church. If we understand by Church 
the ideal bond that ties all religious souls together in their common 
aspirations for holiness and righteousness, or the communion of 
saints, we do not hesitate to say that we must distinguish between 


1 The illustrations on pages 226-232 are reproduced from Packard. 
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the ideal and its representatives; but if we understand by Church 
the organisation as it actually existed at the time, there is no escape 
from holding the Church responsible for everything good and evil 
done by her plenipotentiaries and authorised leaders. Now, it is 
strange that while many Roman Catholics do not hesitate to con- 
cede that many grievous mistakes have been made by the Church, 
and that the Church has considerably changed not only its policy 
but its principles, there are others who would insist on defending 
the most atrocious measures of the Church, be it on the strength of 


A MAN AND A Woman CONVICTED OF HERESY WHO HAVE PLEADED GuILTy Berore BeInc 
CONDEMNED TO Deatu. 


their belief that the Church is the divinely guided organ of God’s 
revelation, or on some other doctrinal ground. 

We will illustrate the contrast of views that obtains at present 
by quoting a few sentences from Roman Catholic authors. The re- 
viewer of Gustav Freytag’s Martin Luther, in the Providence Jour- 
nal, after a column's discussion of Luther, of whom he says that 
‘¢even Rome owes a debt to Luther,” continues : 

‘*Freytag’s attitude is well expressed in his opening words: ‘All Christian 
denominations,’ he says, ‘have good reason to be grateful to Luther, for to him 
they owe a purified faith which satisfies the heart and soul and enriches their lives. 
The heretic of Wittenberg is a reformer for the Catholic quite as much as for the 
Protestant.’ That in the struggle with Luther Catholicism was forced to purify it- 
self, to outgrow mere scholasticism, to make its sacraments true means of grace. 
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HERETICS CONDEMNED TO BE BURNED. 


A Man AND A Woman CONDEMNED TO BE BURNED BUT PARDONED ON ACCOUNT OF 
Tueir CONFESSION. 
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may freely be admitted. But Catholics, at least, can hardly be blamed for holding 
also that in some respects the loss outweighed the gain, and that irreparable harm 
was done to Christianity by a movement which, despite its original purity of inten- 
tion, developed rapidly into the sectarianism which Protestants themselves deplore. 
Where Luther was certainly right, however, was in his first decided protest against 
the sale of indulgences and other abuses, and in his strong upright defiance of 
authority which led him to the Diet at Worms. It is not necessary to agree with 
his later theology in order to see this. Nor can Catholicism set Luther down as a 
mere reckless disturber of the peace in the light of those unimpeachable authentic 
documents which show how thoroughly justified his revolt was. The English mon- 
asteries, for example, were probably no worse—they may have been better—than 


Tue INQUISITION IN SESSION ON THE MARKET SQUARE AT Maprip. 
r King and Queen. F. Two cages in which the criminals /. The preacher's pulpit. 


Grand Inquisitor. were placed when their sentence X. X. nds for those who read the 
Cc. Counsellors. was read. sentences. 
x Nobility. Altar for saying mass L. Effigies of those who died in prison. 


G. 
- The y= and their families. A. H. Escutcheon of the ‘Inquisition. 


those on the Continent. Yet we know what Morton, Cardinal Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, thought it necessary to say about the Abbot of St. Alban’s when Pope Inno- 
cent VIII. commissioned him to correct and reform the religious houses. Queen 
Mary’s agents endeavored to destroy the records of the visitation under Henry VIII. ; 
but there is evidence enough in the papers in the Cotton Library and in the Rolls 
House, to say nothing of evidence from private persons; and if we had nothing 
else, the Acts of Parliament would be sufficient. It is idle in the face of all this to 
say that the Reformation was not needed or might have been averted. The men 
really responsible for Luther's revolt were they who refused to heed his complaints. 
One great Churchman, Erasmus, saw this clearly. He urged reform upon deaf 
ears, having himself borne witness to the imperative demand for it. ‘The stupid 
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monks,’ he writes, ‘say mass as a cobbler makes a shoe; they come to the altar 
reeking from their filthy pleasures. Confession with the monks is a cloak to steal 
the people's money, to rob girls of their virtue, and commit other crimes too hor- 
tible to name.’ Nor was he less emphatic in writing to the Pope himself. ‘Let 
each man amend first his own wicked life,’ he urges. ‘When he has done that, and 
will amend his neighbor, let him put on Christian charity, which is severe enough 
when severity is needed. If your Holiness give power to men who neither believe 
in Christ nor care for you, but think only of their own appetites, I fear there will 
be danger. Wecan trust your Holiness, but there are evil men who will use your 
virtues as a cloak for their own malice.’ The weight of the testimony is indisput- 
able."’ 


Tue Heretics’ ON THE FaAGoTs. 


Another weighty expression of the enlightened spirit that mani- 
fests itself in certain quarters of the Roman Catholic Church comes 
from the lips of DeConaty, the new rector of the Catholic Univer- 
sity at Washington, who on the occasion of his inauguration incul- 
cated the principles of the religion of science, saying : 

‘‘Let the watchword of the Catholic university be, ‘Revelation and science, 
religion and patriotism, God and our country.’.. . 

‘* Truth is one as God is one, whether it be sought for in the moral or scien- 
tific order. There is no secret in nature which can offer danger to truth. The 
Church has always blessed true science and blesses it every day."’ | 

We could easily increase such quotations as these, which are 
symptoms of a healthy spirit and show that there are men bold 
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enough to be impartial, just, and progressive. There is, however, 
a reverse to the medal, for narrowness and bigotry, too, find ex- 


pression and like to parade before the public as the genuine expres- 
sions of the true Church. There are, for instance, many Roman 


Pore UrBan V. Prociaiminc THE Coena Domini, A. D. 1362, ConpDEMNING HERETICS. 
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Catholic historians who still defend the inquisition and even witch- 
prosecution as justifiable,' and even here in America a man rises in 
defence of this barbarous and irreligious institution. Mr. James A. 
Conway in the Catholic Mirror (we find it reprinted in the Dominion 
Review) characterises the blessed times of the Spanish inquisition 
in these words: 


‘*The State made enactments aud laws for government of its citizens; the 
Church inspired and seasoned them with justice and wisdom. All the laws, then, 
had a tinge of Catholicity, and they were carried out in a manner savoring of the 
principles of that universal religion. Consequently, it is evident that one who was 
a heretic then, was by that very fact in opposition to the spirit of the laws and cus- 
toms of his country—in other words, a disturber of the public peace, and an under- 
miner of civil society. And so it was that in the year 1184, when Lucius III. sat 
upon the throne of Peter, the Roman Inquisition was formally established to bring 
to trial the Cathari (the Albigenses). And at the same time bishops established spe- 
cial tribunals in different places to examine into the charges against other persons 
who were suspected or known to be heretics. . . . 

‘* There were three classes of heretics, and three were the kinds of punishment 
meted out to them. The first class were the Jews, who were punished very lightly; 
the second class were the ordinary heretics, who were condemned to banishment 
or else imprisoned; the third class, however, those heretics who were at the same 
time open disturbers of the peace and enemies to society, were punished to the full 
extent of the law. The Church could suffer the pagans to worship, because they 
erred from ignorance; she could tolerate the Jews, because they were the living 
and most singular witnesses to the truth ;. but never could she countenance or en- 
courage a formal heretic, a foe to civilisation, a barrier in the way to salvation, to 
scatter his poisons unmolested. But aside from the question of civil society, was 
the Church justified in punishing heretics for that reason alone? Most assuredly. 
The Church is the divinely appointed guardian of the revelations of Jesus Christ, 
and consequently has the right to rebuke those who, in any way, attack the purity 
of that faith.” 


Mr. Conway waxes warm when he considers the blessings of 
the Inquisition. He says: 


‘‘Again, they say that the Inquisition, during the time it existed, hung over 
Spain like a dark, heavy cloud, enslaving the spirit, robbing the poor country of the 
free manifestation of all that is dear to natural life. The truth is that, during the 
flourishing period of the Inquisition and shortly after, in the arts, the sciences, in 
knowledge and grandeur, in empire and dominion, Spain was the envy of the civil- 
ised world. No nation was more enlightened, more powerful, more extensive. In 
those days her sceptre swayed princes and potentates, and the muses seem to have 
deserted the rest of the earth and nestled only on her soil Under their enlightened 
guidance, the illustrious Lope de Vega, the writer, employed his talents to delight 
all Christendom with his beautiful works ; and the renowned Cervantes. the father 
of novel-writers, brought into the world his famous Don Quixote. Up rose the 


1See Encyclopaedia Britannica, Vol. XII1., p.95. ‘And now again from 1875 to this day a 
crowd of defenders has risen up: Father Wieser and the Innsbruck Jesuits in their journal (1877) 
yearh for its re-establishment, Orbi y Lara in Spain, the Benedictine Gams in Germany, and C. 
Poullett in Belgium take the same tone,” etc. 
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great Himinez, the statesman and orator ; and the heroic Columbus braved the un- 
known seas and opened up to the world a new-found continent. In the midst of the 
Inquisition was born the conqueror Cortez and the explorer De Soto. And scarcely 
had it ceased to exist when the church was enriched with Ignatius Loyola, Francis 
Borgia, Francis Xavier, and the great St. Theresa, the greatest warriors for the 
faith which Spain has begotten. 
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Tue First Pace or tHe Dialogus Miraculorum ny Ca@sarivs HEISTERBACH, 
which spread the belief in witchcraft and other superstitions.! 


‘‘O Spain, beautiful, smiling Spain, loaded with calumny, held down beneath 
the scorn of thy sister nations, struggling and struggling, yet in vain, to regain thy 
long-lost grandeur ; fair mother of saints, warriors, heroes, discoverers, explorers, 


1 The original, which is preserved in the Royal Library at Disseldorf, is artistically colored 
in red. The piety that appears in the initial is genuine and should not be put down as bypocrisy. 
The superstitions of witch prosecution and heresy trials would never have reached their terrible 
dimensions had they not been carried on in a deeply religious, albeit misguided, spirit. 
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Tue Torture-Room at NOremBerc. (After C. Rau. Reproduced from B. E. Konig.) 
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land of chivalry and conquest ; who could but admire and extol thy greatness and 
fame ?”’ 


There is no need of refuting the arguments of Mr. Conway, 
but we may state that his opinion will scarcely be endorsed to day 
by the Roman Catholic Church, as such. At any rate, the number 
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ANS 


Acres Bernaver Drownen as A WITCH AT THE REQUEST oF Ernest, Duke or Bavaria. 
(Wood cut by G. Dietrich. Reproduced from B. E. Kénig.) 
Shows how the unscrupulous availed themselves of the extraordinary power of witch tribunals 


of those Roman Catholics who would protest against a justification 
of the Inquisition in any form will not be small. The Inquisition 
may be excused through the ignorance of the times, but it can 
never be defended. We can learn to understand how it was possi- 
ble that such outrageous mistakes could be made, but there is no 
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point of view from which we can justify its proceedings or suppress 
the condemnation which later ages have pronounced. upon it. 

What is, in spite of the famed unity of thé::‘Roman Catholic 
Church, the reason of this contrast of opinions? It is not far to 
seek. The Church is a unity by dint of its hierarchical discipline, 
as an ecclesiastico-political body, not in its spiritual evolution, 
There is, to be sure, a unity of doctrine, but this unity of doctrine 
is more in words than in the meaning of words, and it is very loose 
considering the liberty that is afforded to its members to interpret 


= 
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Wirtcues Conjurine A Hait-Storm. Tue Devit or Conceit SEEN By A CLERGYMAN 
(After an old German print.) ON THE Dress oF A FASHIONABLE Lapy. 


the dogmas as best they can. The Church as such interferes offi- 
cially with the interpretation of dogmas only when the peace of the 
Church is disturbed and the infallibility of the Pope, which is rela- 
tive and not absolute, serves as a means to prevent a schism. The 
truth is that Roman Catholics, in spite of the unity of their church 
government, are very different all the world over, and the Roman 
Catholics of the United States and of England may be regarded as 
the leaven in the dough which in the long run will make its influ- 
ence felt even in the haunts of the darkest medizvalism of conti- 
nental Romanism. 
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The key to all problems of the authority of churches, of the 
respective merits and demerits of tradition, of crimes committed in 
good faith through the prevalence of errors and superstitions, must 


Tue Sou_-ConcerTion PrevaALeEnt AMONG THE UNEDUCATED KARLY CHRISTIANS. 
(From ancient MSS.}) 

be sought in evolution. All organised life, including spiritual and 
religious life, develops in a progressive unfoldment and passes 
through successive phases. Ideas are not solely the thoughts of in- 
dividuals; they partake of a 
superindividual life migrating 
from individual to individual, 
from generation to generation, 
and waging a struggle with 
other hostile ideas which is 
finally decided according to the 
law of the survival of the fittest. 
The Christian idea of the im- 
mortality of the soul, contains a 
great truth, but ideas originate 
and pass in their development 
through a state of infancy and 
are subject to measles, chicken- 
pox, and other children’s dis- 

A clergyman of the Reformed Church and €©@S€S. | The truth that the soul 
author of De betovwerde Weerelde, (Reproduced jg as different from the body 
ee as thoughts are different from 
the ink with which they are written, led to a dualistic interpre- 
tation of life which represented the soul materialistically as a sep- 


1See Bastian's Verdleibs-Orte der Seele, Pilate 1. Reproduced from Alleriei aus Volks- und 
Menschenhunde, Vol. 11., Plate XVII., 5 and 7. 

2 Born 1634 as the son of a clergyman in Western Frisia, became pastor of a Reformed Church 
at Amsterdam. His famous work, 74e Aachanted World, was the first bold attack on the super- 
tition of magic and witchcraft. He died 1698. 
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arate being consisting of a mystical soul-substance. Dualism leads 
to the belief in magic and witchcraft, implying at the same time 
the ethics of asceticism. Evil is conceived to be a personal being 
who can make contracts with people and assist them with de- 
moniacal power. This notion naturally leads to witchcraft prose- 
cutions which were begun in a spirit of piety, but became quickly 


Friepricn Spee von LANGENFELD.! 


The Jesuit author of Cantio Criminalis. Ardent abolitionist of witch prosecution. 
(After an old oil painting.) 


the means of unscrupulous men who used the verdict of witch trib- 
unals as a convenient instrument to satisfy their passions of hatred 
and revenge. It is true that the Roman Catholic Church inaugu- 


1 Born 1591 or 1595, and died 1635; he joined the Jesuits 1630 or 1615, was professor of philos- 
ophy and morals at Cologne, and wrote his Castio Criméinalis in Franconia when his pastoral 
duties brought him in frequent contact with wizards and witches whom he had to prepare for 
death. He takes high rank asa poet of Church hymns which appeared under the title 7rs/s- 
nachtigall. 
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CurisTian Tuomasius, (Born 1655, died 1728.) 


Professor of Law at the University of Halle, who succeeded in the abolition of witch prose- 
cution, (After an old oil painting.) 
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rated and continued the prosecution of heretics, wizards, and 
witches officially through its popes, but it is also true that the Prot- 
estants did not hesitate to follow their example’, and the arm of the 
worldly powers was ready to serve as an instrument of religious 
fanaticism. Even our own country witnessed scenes which now 
make us blush to think what crimes our ancestors committed in the 
superstitious conviction of increasing the glory of God. Nor must 
we forget that among the abolitionists of heresy trials and witch 
prosecutions there were clergymen like Bekker, a Presbyterian, 
and Spee, a Jesuit, who took a prominent part. 

We become lenient judges if we learn to understand the spirit 
of the past and trace its superstitions to their various causes, as a 
physician would describe the development of the successive phases 
of a disease. But while we thus may recognise the subjective sin- 
cerity of such characters as Torquemada, the old Grand Inquisitor 
of Spain, we must not blind ourselves to the terrible dangers of 
errors if they take hold of the guiding spirit of an age, be they the 
authorities of church and state or the masses of the people in re- 
publican countries. 

Error is the poison of our spiritual life; and there is no royal 
road to truth. Religious revelation is not given us in an easy way, 
either in the Bible or through the authorities of the Church. In all 
things we have to make efforts ourselves to shun error and find the 
truth. We commit a sorry mistake, nay, more than a mistake, a 
grievous sin, if we accept any belief unthinkingly and blindly on 
authority. One of the highest religious duties consists in the cour- 
ageous search for truth. Says Marcus Aurelius : 


oor €lacoov ioyvew TO 7) TO 
T@ intepia@vri, xal ios 

‘* Dost thou think that to be in error has less power than the bile in the jaun- 
diced or the poison in him who is bitten by a mad dog ?” 

The lesson of this chapter in history is that the confidence in 
science has already become a religious conviction with the leading 
nations of the world, although the fact is not as yet definitely and 
openly acknowledged ; and any sectarian faith that endeavors to 
set forth its claim to recognition does it and can do it only on the 
ground that it is one with scientific truth. For there is nothing 
that can be declared to be universally true, nothing that is truly 
catholic, nothing genuinely orthodox, except such truths as are 
demonstrated by science. 


i Be it said to the honor of Luther that he is a noteworthy exception. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


CHICAGO SEVENTY-SIX YEARS AGO. 


AS IT APPEARED TO A UNITED STATES SENATOR. ! 


Preparations for starting: One cloth coat for best, two cloth coats for ordinary 
wear, one Marseilles coat, two pairs cloth trousers, two pairs Nankin trousers, six 
linen shirts, four cambric shirts, four linen handkerchiefs, eight cambric handker- 
chiefs. 

' Aug. 10 to Sept. 22, 1821. 

We left Fort Wayne at one o'clock, with one guide, in company with Captain 
H.'s five police-at-arms. Our general course was northwest by west, four miles 
across a high, rich, level country. The timber was oak, beech, sugar-tree, hickory, 
ash, as far as the waters of the Wabash, which was the commencement of the 
prairie or barrens, which continued for four miles to a handsome creek, a branch 
of Eel River. Then came again a gradually rolling and heavily timbered country, 
walnut and poplar appearing in addition to the already mentioned trees which we 
had seen when first starting out. 

We encamped at Blue Grass Creek, clearing away the haw, dogwood, and 
pawpaws. 

From Fort Wayne to Eel River was ten miles and eight additional miles to the 
Blue Grass Creek. The second day we crossed rolling, sandy, and gravelly bar- 
rens which rise abruptly above small lakes (four or five of beautifully clear water) 
more than one mile long and one-fourth of a mile broad. We stopped to rest about 
fourteen miles north of a flat village called Chicago, after various meanderings, 
making in all one hundred and sixty-five miles from Fort Wayne. 

The town consists of about ... houses and .... inhabitants. It is built round 
a basin, in the rear of which a bluff rises abruptly to the height of ... feet, on the 
summit or declivity of which has been repaired and is now occupied, Fort Mitchel. 
Machenau (Macenaw), built by the enemy during the late war. From this summit 
we can get a prospect of the whole island. The surface is limestone and gravel, 
with a small proportion of light, rich soil, which is regularly moistened during the 
summer by copious dews, producing the finest of potatoes onions, turnips, pars- 
nips, beets, etc. Corn, wheat, and rye grow, but do not succeed so well. They 
begin to plough and sow seed about the last of May and rst of June, and the crops 
mature in August and are gathered and stored in October. The roots and vegeta- 


1Taken from the diary of Col. Wm. H. Trimble, of Hillsboro, Ohio, in possession of Mrs. E. 
J. Thompson, his niece, Hillsboro, Ohio. 
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bles are kept in houses constructed for the purpose, partly underground and cov- 
ered with sod. Currants and cherries succeed well; their apples are not good. 

Chicago is nothing but a small Indian village. The whitefish are said first to 
appear in going down the lake. 

Officers of the Government and some of the citizens waited on us. Mr. Robert 
Stuart gave us a horseback ride over the country. 

The Indians assembled in council about one o'clock. Governor Cass told them 
that they had been invited to assemble at this place to receive a message from their 
Great Father, the President of the United States, which message would be deliv- 
ered to them to-morrow ; that Mr. Sibley had been associated with him, and that I 
was a member of their father’s council. The mext day they assembled and the com- 
missioners delivered their message : that their Great Father desired to purchase 
the St. Joseph country, for which he would give them in goods which would be 
worth more to them than all the lands and game. One of the war chiefs, Mitia, an- 
swered for them that they had sold to their Great Father the greater part of their 
lands and that they had reserved little upon which to lay the bones of their fathers, 
and that it was necessary to support their chiefs, women and children, and that 
they did not expect their Great Father would have asked them to sell. 

- After this we took quarters with Mr. Ramsey and A. D. Stuart, Esq., the col- 
lector. 


GEORGE JULIAN HARNEY. 


During the month of February England honored a man who is one of the 

noblest and most courageous heroes of progress and liberty—George Julian Harney, 
the sole survivor of the delegates of the great Chartist Convention of 1839, who 
during the month of February celebrated the eightieth birthday of his eventful 
career. 
Mr. Harney's birthday was not celebrated officially, no degree of any kind, no 
knighthood was conferred upon him, but the people, represented by men of all fac- 
tions, the Tory, the Whig, and the Labor Party, expressed their sympathy with his 
life's endeavor and presented him with a purse that had been collected for the octo- 
genarian among his friends and admirers. It honors the English nation that they 
recognise honesty and love of liberty in a man who fought for the rights of the la- 
borer and suffered in dungeons as a martyr of his conviction. The speeches held 
on this occasion are memorable, for they are concessions on both sides. The repre- 
sentative of Toryism has a wider heart than the labor leader would anticipate, and 
the old labor leader has discovered that the troubles of the poor have many causes, 
some of which must be located in other quarters than he had sought them. We 
want liberty, but we need also the right education to prove ourselves worthy of 
liberty. Progress is slow, and we must be patient, but for that reason we should 
not despair. Mankind is after all advancing, and will further advance if we are 
ensouled with the right aspirations. 

We here reproduce a brief report of the most noteworthy sayings uttered on 
that memorable occasion. 

Mr. Joseph Cowen speaks of the olden times in which Mr. Harney labored and 
suffered for freedom, as follows :' 

‘* When I first met Mr. Harney, he was in the prime of man g , 
intrepid, open-hearted, and confiding. It was a period of intense political ferment, 


1Quoted from a letter to H. Wonfor, Esq., published in 7he Newcastle Chronicie, of Feb. 18, 
1897. 
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With patriotic exuberance he was endeavoring to arouse an apathetic people in the 
name of freedom and the rights of man, and his aspirations, energy, and fervor 
were illimitable. 

. ** Fortune denied Mr. Harney the gifts of ease and opulence. He is self-made 
and self-reliant. He has been the slave of no patron, the drudge of no party,— 
neither a time-server nor a tuft-hunter. He formed his political opinions without 
regard for, and has acted upon them with disregard of, personal emolument and 
social distinction. He writes and speaks with epigrammatic terseness in plain, 
broad, down-right English. ‘Age has not withered, nor custom staled,’ his force of 
thought or fluent aptness of expression. 

‘To-day while we gather round us the memories and warnings of experience 
truth compels me to confess that our anticipations of a better time coming were 
overwrought. Political machinery has been improved, yet man thereby has little 
altered. Mr. Harney has not lost faith in human progress, but his hopes have been 
chastened. The world can never retrogade to the darkness and bondage from which 
it has been freed, but wider knowledge has taught him to expect less and forgive 
more.” 

Mr. Stroud, an old Tory, who had been chosen to present the birthday present 
of £200, collected by Mr. Harney’s friends, to the octogenarian said : 

‘It is a little odd that it should fall as it has fallen to me—who, during all my 
manhood, have been and am a Tory—to make this presentation to an old Radical 
and Chartist. But in truth a Tory of Disraeli’'s school cannot choose but be in 
close sympathy with that genuine big Englander, which the old Radical and Char- 
tist nearly always was, and which you, Mr. Harney, were and are in so eminent a 
degree. People often forget or never knew that Chartism, once regarded as a dream 
and sometimes advocated by hare-brained adventurers, has practically been placed 
on the statute book. Property qualification of members was abolished long ago, 
vote by ballot had long been law. Disraeli effected what nearly approaches to 
manhood suffrage, and our present close approximation to equal electoral districts 
is due in a very great measure to her Majesty's present Prime Minister. But we 
meet here not as politicians to greet a politician. We meet to do what little in us 
lies to honor an honest man and a consistent worker for Old England.” 

Mr. Alderman Lucas of Gateshead said: ‘‘ We are not here either to criticise 
or defend the principles for which the Chartists contended—of which body you 
were one of the most able and distinguished leaders—it is only common justice to 
you, as the oldest, if not the sole survivor of the leaders of that popular rising, to 
say that another generation has arisen, who can look with more impartiality and 
judge with less prejudice or party bigotry the efforts made and the work accom- 
plished by that league. It cannot but be a great satisfaction to you to know that 
many of the changes you so ardently advocated in your youth are now endorsed by 
the electors of this kingdom and have been enacted by Imperial Parliament. It is 
quite safe to say it would be difficult to find a single member of the House of Com- 
mons who would dare to advocate the abolition of any of the statutes which so 
largely embody the opinions of yourself and others, who so firmly stood in their 
support. It has been most truly said that a reformer is never properly or justly 
appreciated in his own generation. Like the sun, he is too often obscured by the 
mists of envy and the fogs of selfishness for his worth to be recognised. You have 
amid much difficulty not only striven but suffered for what you believed to be the 
truth. You lived in days when you were neither understood nor appreciated by 
great numbers, whom you were endeavoring to benefit. Your only wages were 
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pains and penalties, and, if you did not flee from your own country for refuge, you 
were driven from one city to another to seek security and a place to preach your 
political doctrines. You have had, however, during your times of persecution the 
only real and abiding satisfaction an honest public man can possess, the approval 
of your own conscience of the enterprise you were engaged in, the knowledge that 
you had no sordid objects whatever to accomplish, that you had no emoluments or 
office to obtain, but—actuated by a high and noble sense of public duty in times of 
danger to advocates of liberty—you gave your time, your body, your brains, your 
all to assist, according to your judgment, your fellow-men to a higher and better 
condition of life. You have not attained to riches or high social standing, but you 
have accomplished something ten thousand times more important. You have, by 
your example, given to the future a magnificent lesson in self-sacrifice, and you 
may rest safe and sure in the belief that your life and work will bea great incentive 
to effort in the cause of humanity in the years tocome. In the literary work of 
various kinds, in which you have for so many years been engaged, we cannot but 
recognise all the indications of a mind well versed in all branches of human knowl- 
edge, in addition to great observation and large experience. In your writings you 
have clearly shown that a public speaker and leader of men, to live in the memory 
of others, must be a scholar if he desires to escape the fate of the demagogue, who 
lives only for the hour and seeks only the applause of the unthinking. You may 
rest assured that your memory will linger in many a humble dwelling and many an 
honest heart for generations to come.’ 

Mr. Harney’s reply is noteworthy in more than one respect. After a humorous 
apology for having been born in the dull month of February, Mr. Harney expressed 
his thanks for the gift, which was dearer to him because he knew that a great part 
of it consisted of small amounts coming from donors to whom 2s. 6d. were a sacri- 
fice. He concluded his remarks as follows: 

‘* Now that we have entered 1897, we are im the year of Queen Victoria's greater 
jubilee. But it is also the greater jubilee of the People’s Charter, which was com- 
pleted and promulgated by Lovett in 1837. We are not likely to see any jubilation 
over the Charter, but the chronological fact cannot be obliterated from Englisk 
minds. The men who subscribed that Charter—six members of Parliament and 
six workingmen—are all dead, most of them many years ago. 

‘*I have noticed some cavilling at the designation applied to me of being ‘the 
last of the Chartists." Well, I did not claim that designation. The term ‘last 
has often been and will again be applied incorrectly. We have heard many times 
about the last of heroes who fought under Nelson at Trafalgar and again under 
Wellington at Waterloo. And we are near the time—if not already in it—when we 
shall hear of the last of the heroes who charged at Balaclava. So when I am dead 
and gone, there will still be some last Chartists named, like ‘more last words of 
Mr. Baxter.’ But that cannot go on long. Im one sense, however, ‘the last of 
the Chartists"’ is applicable to myself,.inasmuch as Iam the sole survivor of the 
delegates who constituted the first Chartist Convention, which met on the 4th of 
February, 1839, at the British Coffee House, Cockspur Street—now disappeared— 
and subsequently at the Dr. Johnson Tavern, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. 

‘Of the members of the Convention I will only recall a few. . First in honor 
comes William Lovett, the prime author of the People’s Charter, and with him I 
couple Collins, of Birmingham. With these I put Cleave and Henry Hetherington, 
who led in the Warfare of the unstamped for the freedom of the press previous to 
the birth of Chartism. I next name James Watson and Richard Moore, Feargus 
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O'Connor, and Bronteric O'Brien, Dr. Taylor and Dr. McDougall, Moir of Glas- 
gow and Marsden of Preston. These were all famous men, all dead long ago. Sub- 
sequently other leaders came to the front—James Leach, of Manchester, and John 
West, of Macclesfield—one embodying the strong common sense of the Saxon race, 
the other representing the wit and the humor of the Irish race. Two greater names 
must also be mentioned—Thomas Cooper and Ernest Jones, who both suffered cru- 
elly for the cause. It seems nowadays almost incredible how these men were 
treated. 

‘*I should add yet another name, that of a man who stood rather outside the 
Chartist movement, but aiming at higher things—the principles of Milton combined 
with the aspirations of Mazzini. Of course, I refer to Mr. W. J. Linton, essayist, 
poet, unapproachable wood engraver, and remembered at least by some of us as 
the chivalrous, self-sacrificing propagandist of republican principles. Mr. Linton 
if still living, self-exiled to the States, but, though four years my senior, is strong 
intellectually and physically, and happily is not obliged, as I am, to claim kinship 
with the Queen of Spain. 

‘* Most of the men I have named suffered in bonds for freedom’s sake, thus re- 
alising Byron's sonnet on Chillon, in which he says: 


‘** Eternal spirit of the chainless mind, 
Brightest in dungeon’s liberty thou art, 
For there thy habitation is the heart,— 
The heart which love of thee alone can bind. 
And when thy sons to fetters are consigned, 
To fetters and the damp vault's dayless gloom, 
Their country conquers with their martyrdom. 
And freedom’s fame finds wings on every mind.’ '’ 


‘*Something was said in Mr Stroud'’s address and in that of Alderman Lucas 
of what has been accomplished, indirectly and since their time, through the influ- 
ence of the Chartist agitation. I know we are in the way of being congratulated 
on having obtained most of the points of the Charter. Well, we have vote by ballot, 
no property qualification, an approximation to equal electoral districts, and a very 
wide extension of the suffrage. Whether we have an equally wide extension of in- 
telligence to make a right use of the vote, is a matter I will not now discuss. Whether 
the present Parliament, elected on a democratic basis, is much superior to or even 
compares favorably with, Parliaments elected on a restricted suffrage—Parliaments 
‘that contained such men as Buller, Molesworth, Roebuck, Leader, Wakley, Dun- 
combe, Sadler, and Lord Ashley—is doubtful. Indeed, Parliaments seems to me 
to have fallen into discredit. In our case we have a mob of seven hundred gentle- 
men, most of whom are of no earthly use, except to vote as they are directed by 
party leaders. 

‘‘One feature of the people's charter would have been very valuable. The 
country was to be divided into three hundred equal electoral districts, each return- 
ing one member. That would have given us a Parliament of three hundred mem- 
bers, a much more useful body, I think, than seven hundred can possibly be. 
There is a feeling abroad not only in this country but in others—France, Germany, 
Italy, the United States, and our Colonies—that Parliaments are played out, and 
that some better legislative machinery will have to be devised. I shall not live to 
see it, but that question will have to be seriously entertained by political philoso- 
phers and practical politicians. 

‘*If, then, Parliaments are at a discount, it may be said that the Chartist agi- 
tation—which had for its object the reform of Parliaments—was so much energy 
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wasted. I think not. The Chartist influence extended beyond the six points, and 
to it we largely owe the extirpation of innumerable, some of them abominable, 
abuses, and a great widening of the bounds of freedom. We have not now so much 
to seek freedom as to conserve it, to make a good use of it, to guard against faddists, 
who would bring us under new restrictions as bad or perhaps worse than the old. 

‘‘I do not attach supreme importance to any form of Government. All forms 
have had their uses and merits at particular times. But all have failed to bring us 
even near to that perfectibility of man, which was the beautiful dream of so many 
good men and so many eloquent writers a little over a hundred years ago. To con- 
clude, my philosophy of government is to be summed up in two lines of Byron, 
which I trust true friends of genuine liberty will never forget : 


‘* | wish men to be free, 
As much from mobs as kings, from you as me.’’ 


COMMERCIAL MORALITY. 


Few things more valuable or more relevant to the ethical needs of the day have 
appeared anywhere than the articles in 7e Open Court on the ‘‘ Doctrines of Bud- 
dha.” There is newness in the wholesome ethics of Aarma nobler than the fa- 
miliar Christian teaching, which seems second-hand, egotistical and stale by the 
side of it. The late Lord Derby said: ‘‘ The greatest British interest is peace.” 
Should we not rather say the greatest interest of mankind is morality ? and com- 
mercial morality constitutes a greater part of the life and glory of a nation. 

Some information as to how we in England stand in this respect will be ele- 
vant, and possibly interesting to Ofen Court readers. 

We have an Ethical Society which gives lectures at Essex Hall, Strand, in the 
city of London. I lately heard one there, lured by the name of Augustine Birrell, 
a member of Parliament, who is always original, with flashes of humor and wit, 
and is wisely entertaining. But I on this occasion found him surprising—in what 
he did not say. Discussion was permitted, but no information was supplied 
whether it was expected or merely tolerated ; whether it was regarded as a right or 
an interruption No information was given to the audience upon the subject, or I 
should have asked the lecturer for the expression of some additional opinion be- 
yond what he vouchsafed. 

The lecturer began by remarks upon the Sermon upon the Mount, which he 
told us contained precepts the common sense of mankind regarded as absurd and 
impracticable. I should like to have asked whether Mr. Birrell did not think it a 
great misfortune that one who was regarded as a divine teacher should have 
brought morality into contempt by putting forth precepts which the world must 
ignore if society is to exist. Bishop Magee had said this in a famous speech, and 
subsequently defended his representation. At the conclusion of his lecture Mr. 
Birrell extolled Christ as the flawless, unsurpassed, transcendant moral teacher of 
mankind ; but as so many other speakers in pulpit and on platform do this, it did 
not strike me as strange, nor yet did I think it ethical. 

My surprise came in later. Mr. Birrell’s subject was ‘‘City Morality."’ As I 
had never heard of it, I was very desirous of learning in what it consisted. He said 
that the morality of the city accepted the principle that in commerce it is justifia- 
ble in the seller to withhold any information which the buyer could find out for 
himself. How can the ordinary buyer find out whether food, or drugs, or garments 
are adulterated ; whether there is shoddy in his coat or pasteboard under the soles 
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of his boots, or whether colors will fade, and a thousand things from which nothing 
but honesty and candor in the seller can save the purchaser. The mottoof the city, 
Mr. Birrell said, was. ‘‘Let the buyer beware of the seller."" This seemed to me to 
_ be the motto of knaves, and I told the International Co-operative Congress in Paris 
the other day that this motto implied that behind every counter there probably 
stood a knave. The tradesman may be an honest man, and often is, who would not 
cheat by his speech, but he may by his silence. This is competitive morality. Mr. 
Birrell did not seem to be aware that there was a large commercial house in the 
city, a branch of the Co-operative Wholesale Society, whose business transactions 
amount now to nearly a million a month, whose principle it is to make known to the 
purchaser anything known to the vendor which the purchaser ought to know. This 
rule is in the laws of all British co-operative stores. . Why should the morality of 
city gentlemen be lower than that of workingmen co-operators ? 

Afterwards I took an opportunity of asking Mr. Birrell whether I rightly un- 
derstood him as saying ‘‘that the morality of the city accepted the principle that in 
commerce it is justifiable to withhold any information which the customer or buyer 
could find out for himself." Though Quain professor of law in the London Univer- 
sity, with parliamentary and other duties, he courteously made time or found time 
to tell me that : 

‘* The rule caveat emptor, when it is applicable, covers sz/ence. A vendor, if 
he opens his mouth, must not /e (as distinguished from mere puffing), but he may 
hold his peace unless indeed the defect is a concealed one. The rule also applies in 
favor of the buyer. Suppose an estate is put up for sale with a valuable mine un- 
derneath it, of the existence of which the purchaser is, and the vendor is not, cog- 
nisant ; a contract for the sale and purchase of the estate would be binding. Mr. 
Justice Story states the law thus: ‘ The general rule, both of law and equity, in re- 
respect to concealment, is that mere silence with regard to a material fact which 
there is not legal obligation to divulge, will not avoid a contract though it operate 
as an injury to the party from whom it is concealed.’ 

‘‘In a well known case the late Mr. Justice Blackburn says: ‘A mere absti- 
nence from disabuse to the purchaser of an inaccurate impression is not fraud or 
deceit, for whatever may be the case in a court of morals, there is no legal obligation 
in the vendor to inform the purchaser that he is under a mistake mot induced by 
the act of the vendor.’ 

‘‘In certain cases there is an obligation to disclose: (1) Where a fiduciary re- 
lationship exists (agent and principal, solicitor and client, trustee and beneficiary) 

‘*(2) Certain contracts are from their character considered as Marine Insur- 
ance Partnerships. In these cases full disclosure must be made of all material 
facts. In other words, in these cases the law adopts the mora/ view up to the hilt ; 
but in the other cases it takes the view that people must look out for themselves 
and that though it is illegal to cheat people, there is no harm in allowing people to 
cheat themselves."’ 

These were the legal grounds which Mr. Birrell explained to his audience as 
the law of city morality by which we were all iustructed. But my surprise was that 
he uttered no word against the commercial morality of fraud by silence. Is it not 
the very business of an ethical lecture, given in the name of an ethical society, to 
show us not only what 7s but what ought to be? If an ethical lecturer does not do 
this, who is likely to do it, and to whom are we to look for the lessons which shall 
impart honesty to commerce and raise it above the level of war or fraud ? 

G. J. HoLyoake. 
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RATZEL’S HISTORY OF MANKIND. 


The interest in the study of mankind is constantly increasing, and in response 
to the extraordinary demand for reliable information, Macmillan & Co. are now 
making accessible to the English reading public a standard work on anthropol- 
ogy, the Vilkerkunde of Prof. Friedrich Ratzel. However excellent the works of 
Profs. Waitz and Tylor are, they are far surpassed by Ratzel's Vi/kerkunde in the 
point of numerous and carefully selected illustrations, which, after all, in this sci- 
ence, are quite indispensable. Considering the cost of both the colored and uncol- 
ored illustrations, which are executed in a highly artistic style, the price of the Eng- 
lish translation (which is $4.00 for the first volume) is remarkably cheap, and will 
no doubt contribute much to make the book popular. We must also mention that 
the English edition promises to be an improvement on the German edition. A com- 
parison of the first volume, which is now before us, with the original German edi- 
tion, proves that the condensations have been made with great care and without 
omitting anything that even a specialist would miss. 

Anthropological exhibitions have done much to popularise the youngest sister 
of the sciences. The Paris exhibition of 1889 set the first example of this kind by 
exhibiting villages of various French dependencies, of Algiers as well as of other 
countries, and presented in a series of buildings a systematic history of human 
dwellings ; the Chicago World's Fair surpassed the French anthropological exhib- 
its and established regular scientific departments under the supervision of special- 
ists, even holding an anthropological congress, the proceedings of which were edited 
by Mr. C. Staniland Wake. The examples set by Paris and Chicago were imitated 
in Europe, where Bremen distinguished itself by a most valuable anthropological 
exhibition, which proved of such an extraordinary interest that the city decided to 
provide’the necessary funds for establishing a permanent museum. 

While the facts of anthropology come more and more within the reach of the 
people, there naturally rises the demand for a better comprehension of their signifi- 
cance, and this has been nowhere better met than in Ratzel's Vi/kerkunde. The 
average philistine meandering through an anthropological museum is apt to smile 
at the half-naked savages and their crude instruments, but when he learns more 
of their condition and considers what he himself would be without the advantages 
of modern civilisation he will begin to cherish a high opinion of the courage and 
skill of the South Sea Islander, who in his boat boldly ventures on voyages of hun- 
dreds of miles and more without a compass, steering through seas where the small- 
ness of the islands makes it possible for even a European vessel, if missing her 
goal by only a few miles, to easily pass it by. Ratzel says: 

‘‘The taking of proper bearings is of double importance in this ocean, in 
which the individual islands are often so far apart and so low-lying that one is as- 
tonished that they were ever found. Many islandsin the Pacific were discovered 
for the first time in the present century. The islanders are keen observers of the 
stars, and have names for a good list of them. They distinguish eight quarters of 
the heavens and winds to match. In their conception of the world the ocean is 
imagined as being everywhere full of islands, which helps to explain their daring 
voyages. -They even inscribe their geographical knowledge upon maps, but while on 
these the bearings are to some extent correct, the distances are given very inaccu- 
rately. In the Ralick group the preparation of maps from small straight and bent 
sticks, representing routes, currents, and islands, is a secret art among the chiefs. 
The Marshall Islanders also possess a map of their own, made up of little sticks 
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and stones, showing the whole group. On their greater enterprises they go to sea 
in a thoroughly systematic way; the longer voyages of from 500 to 1,000 nautica} 
miles are undertaken only in squadrons comprising at least fifteen canoes, com- 

' manded by a chief who has one or more pilots to advise him. Without compass, 
chart, or lead, and with but limited knowledge of the stars, these men contrive to 
make their distant point. On their voyages they steadily observe the angle made 
by the canoe with the run of the sea caused by the trade wind, which, north of the 
equator, blows steadily from the northeast. The use of this run, which remains 
constant even with shifting winds, has been brought by the native pilots to great 
refinement. The ocean currents are also no less well known to them by experience, 
so that they are able to take this also into consideration in laying their course. As 
a general rule, in order to get the largest possible field of view, the squadron pro- 
ceeds in line in which the individual canoes are so widely separated that they can 
only communicate by signal. By this progress on a wide front they avoid the dan- 
ger of sailing past the island they are looking for. During the night the squadron 
closes in. This whole style of navigation contradicts the supposition that before the 
invention of the compass only coasting voyages were undertaken." 

We have spoken of the South Sea Islanders’ skill in seafaring as a striking in- 
stance of the ingenuity of our brethren on a lower stage of civilisation, upon whom 
we look down as savages; we ought to know, however, that we shall discover inter- 
esting symptoms of genius also in other occupations and among other nations. We 
must not forget that our civilisation is but the perfection of the aspirations of our 
savage ancestors. Their inventions of the wheel, the needle, the boat, are the in- 
dispensable basis upon which our modern Edisons and Teslas take their stand. 
Their thoughts and happy guesses are still living in the brains of the generation of 
to-day, and will remain immortal presences as long as mankind is destined to exist. 

Religion is perhaps the most important chapter of anthropology, and Professor 
Ratzel has not neglected it. We would, nevertheless, have preferred a more elab- 
orate and systematic treatment of this subject by classifying myths and rendering 
their comparison easy. There are two chapters devoted to religion (pp. 38-65 and 
300-330). Ratzel recognises that religion is everywhere connected with man's 
craving for causality and is ever on the lookout for the cause or the causes of every- 
thing that comes to pass. No race is devoid of religion, and even those of whom 
missionaries have reported that their minds are a /aéu/a rasa in religious matters are 
found to be in possession of appellations for God, the Devil, spirits, and souls. 
There are no people on earth, be they ever so savage, who have not crude ideas of 
a spiritual world. The savage's ideas of the origin of the world, of a deluge, of 
stealing the fire against the will of the God, of a fall from a prior state of undis- 
turbed happiness and immortality, hero-worship, etc., reappear in forms that show 
striking resemblances among nations of distant continents, and we cannot help 
thinking that most of these legends originated independently. 

While among the lowest savages the gods are little better, both in power and 
in morality, than they themselves, the idea of one God and Creator unfailingly 
looms up in the minds of more advanced people. We are sometimes struck by an 
unexpected profundity of thought. But, says Professor Ratzel : 

‘*The profundity of the thought must not be measured by the imperfection 
of the expression. In considering a mythology like the Polynesian, it must not 

be overlooked that this multiform weft of legend is often less like clear speech 
than like the prattle of a child, and that one has more often to attend to the 
What ? than to the How? Often a similarity of sound, an echo, suffices the sport- 
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ive fancy of these people as an attachment for far-reaching threads. The same as- 
pect of a supra-sensual relation looks far more impressive on the parchment of some 
manuscript of a Greek poet than in the oral tradition of a Polynesian or African 
priest or sorcerer. But if we try to extract the more intelligible sentences in the 
prattle of the savage we get a picture which is in its essence not far inferior to the 
more adorned poetical expression. Let us compare a Hawaiian legend of the un- 
der-world with its parallels in Greek mythology. A certain chief, inconsolable for 
the loss of his wife, obtained from his priest, in answer to his prayers, the company 
of the chieftain's god as his guide into the kingdom of Milu. They journeyed to 
the end of the world, where they found a tree which was split; on this they slid 
down to the lower regions. The god hid himself behind a rock, and after smearing 
the chief with an ill-smelling oil, sent him forward by himself. On reaching Milu's 
palace he found the court filled with a crowd of spirits (44ua), who were so en- 
grossed in their game that he was able to join them unobserved. When they did 
. notice him they took him for a newly-arrived soul, and jeered at him for a stink- 
ing ghost who had stayed too long by his putrefying body. After all kinds of games 
had been played, they had to think of another, and the chief suggested that they 
should all pluck out their eyes and throw them together in a heap. No sooner said 
than done; but the chief took care to observe which way Milu's eyes went. He 
caught them in the air and hid them in his coco-nutcup. As they were now all 
blind, he succeeded in escaping to the kingdom of Wakea, where Milu's hosts 
might not set foot. After long negotiations with the chief, now under the protec- 
tion of Wakea, Milu got his eyes back, on condition of releasing the soul of the 
chief's wife. It returned to earth and was reunited to its body.” 

Among the Gods of the South Sea Islanders there is one who is closely con- 
nected with cosmogony ; ‘‘ this is Tangaroa, who is revered even in remoter islands 
as 7aarea and Kana/oa. A Raiatean legend gives a grand picture of his all-per- 
vading power ; how at first, concealed in an egg-shaped shell, he hovered around in 
the dark space of air, until weary of the monotonous movement, he stretched forth 
bis hands and rose upright, and all became light around him. He looked down to 
the sand on the seashore and said: ‘Come up hither.’ The sand replied: ‘I can- 
not fly to thee in the sky.’ Then he said to the rocks: ‘Come up hither to me.’ 
They answered: ‘ We are rooted in the ground, and cannot leap on high to thee.’ 
So the god came down to them, flung off his shell, and added it to the mass of the 
earth, which became greater thereby. From the sherds of the shell were made the 
islands. Then he formed men out of his back, and turned himself into a boat. As 
he rowed in the storm, space was filled with his blood, which gave its color to the 
sea, and, spreading from the sea to the air, made the morning and evening glows. 
At last his skeleton, as it lay on the ground with the backbone uppermost, became 
an abode for all gods, and at the same time the model for the temple ; and Tan- 
garoa became the sky." 

Tangaroa (or Taaroa) is worshipped under different forms among the various 
islands ; sometimes his main character seems to be that of a Sea God and then 
again as the Sun God; but everywhere he is regarded with special reverence (even 
where he changes into an evil deity, as in Hawaii), and called the Uncreated and 
the Survivor of the age of night. A hymn praising Taaroa's omnipresence is one 
of those flashes of profundity that are apt to astonish the thinker of a more ad- 
vanced civilisation. It reads as follows: 


** Taaroa like the seed ground. 
Taaroa, rocks’ foundation, 
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Taaroa, like the sea-sand, 
Taaroa, widest spreading, 
Taaroa, light forth-breaking, 
Taaroa rules within us, 
Taaroa all around us, 
Taaroa down beneath us, 
Taaroa, lord of wisdom."’ 


NOTES AND BOOK REVIEWS. 


Tue Law oF CIVILISATION AND Decay. An Essay on History. By Brooks Adams, 
New York: The Macmillan Co. 1896. Price, $2.00. 


In this attractive essay Mr. Adams has attempted to give a running sketch of 
the causes which have concurred in the building up of the chief ancient and modern 
civilisations, and assisted in their eventual decay. He makes the rather broad 
claim that the theories of his book are the effect and not the cause of the way in 
which the facts have unfolded themselves. He has been the mere rational mirror, 
so to speak, in which the facts have been gathered to a logical focus. Opponents 
of the conclusion which he has reached will possibly be of the opposite opinion. 

It cannot be gainsaid but his book is a very interesting one, nor disputed that 
he has clearly traced the red thread of development which it has been his desire to 
emphasise. The politics, commerce, religion, and partly also the literature of the 
various ages of the world are made to pass before our minds in succinct, rapid suc- 
cession with their chief characteristics distinctly marked, and all these features are 
skilfully made to illuminate the central theme which the author seeks to establish. 
He upholds such themes as that commerce is antagonistic to the imagination, as 
witnessed by the universal decay of architecture in Europe after the great commer- 
cial expansion of the thirteenth century; that the centralisation of power gen- 
erally, expressing itself in accumulated wealth, and the subsequent contraction of 
money, is conducive to moral and political decline, and that it is pre-eminently the 
growth of the money lender and his type which has brought on the ruin of all the 
civilised nations. There is a law, the author claims, governing history, comparable 
to the physical law of energy. Goncentration follows expansion ; economic compe- 
tition dissipates the energy amassed by war; and decline, with a possible renova- 
tion by new races, follows. 

The conclusions to which the book points smack distinctly of the free-silver 
movement (although apparently this is a side issue), and economic agitators of the 
latter type will find much plausible material here in support of their tenets. Upon 
the whole the book has marks of scholarship, and its subject is facilely presented. u. 


Diz LEBENSANSCHAUUNGEN DER GROSSEN Denker. Eine Entwickelungsgeschichte 
des Lebensproblems der Menschheit von Plato bis zur Gegenwart. Von 
Rudolf Eucken. Zweite, umgearbeitete Auflage. Leipzig: Veit & Co. 1897. 
Pages, 492. Price, 10 M. 


Professor Eucken's works are throughout characterised by profound historical 
scholarship and by a distinct sense for the practical problems of philosophy. His 
writings upon terminology and upon the ideas that dominate modern thought, —his 
book (recently reviewed in 7he Monzst) upon the modern struggle for a fitting spirit- 
ual groundwork of existence, are not alone mere hives of erudition but give evidence 
of a signal individual bent for applying the results of research to the needs of prac- 
tical intellectual life, quite refreshing in an age where the shibboleth of research 
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for the sake of research has still so many upholders. Hand in hand with this runs 
an unfailing insistence upon the religious and ideal bearing of philosophy, to which 
Professor Eucken has borne fresh and splendid witness in the present volume. 

The second edition of the Lebensanschauungen der grossen Denker is prac- 
tically a new work. Thoroughly revised and remodelled, it is at once an introduc- 
tion and a supplement to existing methodical histories of philosophy, without mak- 
ing any pretense of supplanting them. It appeals to all cultured readers, welding 
the world with which they are familiar with the thought by which the great masters 
have sought to compass it. A specimen of the manner in which Professor Eucken 
has treated his materials may be approximately gained, barring the force and nat- 
turalness of his original style, from his appreciation of Hegel in the latest number of 
The Monist. So, and at times more richly, more feelingly, and more fully, he runs 
the gamut of the great thinkers from Plato to the moderns, not omitting the reli- 
gious teachers, Jesus, Luther, and the rest, and even going beyond his path to con- 
sider the influence of a few eminent scientists. If every man who has the destiny 
of a nation, a city, or a home to shape, could bear some such record as this in his 
breast, how much more easily the problems of the world and life would lend them- 
selves to solution ! y 


There are a nunfber of new labor papers in the field, advocating various social 
theories for the purpose of curing all the evils that ail us. An English monthly, 
The Soctal Democrat, advocates socialism as expounded by Marx, Engels, and Hynd- 
man, but is not free from the-slang of demagogism. A new German anarchist pa- 
per, Ohne Staat, is published in Budapest. Another paper, 74e Labor Exchange, 
edited by De Bernardi, propounds a new monetary system called ‘‘labor exchange,” 
which, if adopted, will speedily right the wrongs which exist in society, for money 
is said to be the root of all evil. 

Tn consideration of the great importance of the problem of money, would it not 
be advisable to spread even in schools a sound knowledge of the elementary laws 
that underlie the use of money; and this must be done in times of a relative political 
rest. Should there be another campaign which would divide our parties on the 
test question of the monetary problem, it might be too late to infuse the necessary 
knowledge into the masses of the people. We cannot afford to neglect the crank 
notions which grow up in the minds of the people. We cannot silence them and 
ought not to treat them with contempt. We have to educate the people and furnish 
them the knowledge of financial laws in an accurate but popular and simple form. 
Tne worst about it is that wrong ideas concerning the nature of money are spread 
among the most influential political and even financial leaders, and the crisis which 
has come upon us in the last campaign is mostly due to the mistakes of previous 
legislation. Nor can it be said that the errors are no longer continued. The dis- 
crimination which has again been made of late between two kinds of promises to 
pay—the promise to pay in gold and the promise to pay in legal tender—is one of 
the evidences that our financial system is not as yet based upon the right principle. 
It is a very expensive system and would have made many another country bank- 
rupt. The appointment of Mr. Lyman J. Gage, President of the First National 
Bank of Chicago, however, is a very promising symptom that we shall see better 
days, and that the government of the United States will endeavor to rid the nation 
of the ambiguity that is attached to its currency. But the educational methods 


1See the Preface to one of the volumns of Professor Jodl’s Geschichte der Ethik, as to the 
latent unused power which the literature of every nation contains for its salvation. 
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should not be neglected ; and it might be advisable to offer a prize for the soundest 
treatise on money written in the simplest language. We must always bear in mind 
that a popular government can only be maintained on the supposition that the 
masses of the people are sufficiently intelligent to understand the main principles 
of political economy, and one of the most important questions has always been and 
always will remain, the question of money. 


The Sw4mi Vivekananda has recently published a book on the Yoga Philosophy 
(Lectures delivered in New York, Longmans) which will be warmly greeted by delv- 
ers in Indian lore as well as by Christian scientists generally. It is devoted to the 
exposition of the Raja Yoga or royal Yoga, which signifies the royal method of con- 
quering our internal nature and so of liberating the soul through perfection, and is 
based on the Sankhya philosophy, the chief expression of which are the Sitras 
(aphorisms) of Patanjali, published as an appendix to this same work. Mingled 
with many acute, thoughtful, and noble maxims for the attainment of spiritual and 
hygienic discipline, there is much in the Yoga practise and theory which appears to 
us Western people naive nonsense. We can understand the effect which correct 
breathing and posture have upon the mind, can even stomach, allegorically speak- 
ing, the ‘‘coiled-up energy” of the triangular lotus Kundaliai, which lies at the 
base of Susumn4, the hollow canal in the spinal cord; but the pithecanthropic 
mummery, colloquially called monkey-business, connected with closing one nostril 
and breathing through the other and then of closing both till the compressed colum- 
nar air-current is imagined to bump against the triangular fundament of Kundalini, 
thus ultimately arousing the latter gentleman and freeing the canal Susumné, 
whence issueth serenity and wisdom—all this we say is quite beyond the Western 
reach. Not having practised these exercises, we are of course subject to error in 
our judgment upon them. But even granting they reach their desired end, we 
think their efficacy is covered by the simple truth that @// discipline and seif-control 
lead to enlightenment. Personally we prefer to turn to the beautiful sentiments 
on religion and on life, with which the Raja Yoga is full, and to which Mr. Vive- 
kananda seems to have imparted new lustre and profundity. On this score we can 
cordially commend the book. HM. 


The Hansei Kwai is a Japanese Buddhist society devoted to the promotion of 
morality, charity, reform, uponcthe basis of scientific investigation and mission 
work. They have their headquarters in Kyoto, with six branch societies, and claim 
21,000 members. Their official organ, the //ansez Zasshi is now in its twelfth 
volume, and will, for the sake of reaching the Western wor)d, be published forth- 
with in English and Russian. The first number of the twelfth volume opens with 
an editorial setting forth the programme of the Hansei Xwe?, a brief statistical ar- 
ticle on the Buddhist sects of Japan and an article on the source of Japanese art. 
The frontispiece, representing cranes in the forest, is a photogravure of a dainty 
Japanese painting. Terms of subscription, 3 yens (about $1.50) Address H. Hara, 
10 Nishikata-Machi, Tokyo, Japan. 


The article ‘‘ Chicago and Its Administration " in this number is to be read at 
the Woman's South Side Study Club of Chicago, whose president is Mrs. Edward 
Roby. Its distinguished author would have read it personally had he not been 
called to Washington to serve as Secretary of the Treasury. 
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